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How American tt ts...to want something better! 





IN THIS LAND of the free where every woman wants a 
“different”? hat and every man a “different” necktie, it 
might not be surprising to find strongly differing opinions 
even about a moderate beverage such as ale. 

But wait a minute. What all Americans are really look- 
ing for —is “something better.”” Thus, so many have found 
an ale—one particular ale—which lives up literally to the 
“Purity,” “Body,” and “Flavor,” inscribed upon its 3-ring 
trade mark, that it has become... 





P, Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. 
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The centipede that swims 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


MPHIBIAN tanks, that can travel on 
water or land, run on 22 legs—the 
wheels that hold the track snug to the 
earth and move up and down to com- 
pensate for uneven ground. 

Early tanks were too rigid — their 
tracks traveled on hundreds of small 
rollers but there wasn’t room to have 
springs for each, so the tank banged 
into, up, over and down every bump 
just as the rigid runners of a big sled 
would do. 

_ Designers discarded the idea of 
tewer and larger wheels, each with a 
coil spring, because the construction 


would be too complicated, with too 
many bearings and parts, and brush 
would catch in the coils. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed a rub- 
ber spring—it was just ready for auto- 
mobiles when the war came. It is a 
steel cylinder with a shaft inside, and 
the space between them filled with rub- 
ber. The shaft is attached to the car 
body, the cylinder connected to the 
wheel. The cylinder turns as the wheel 
rides up and down— road shock and 
bumps are taken up by the twisting 
rubber. 

B. F. Goodrich suggested the rubber 


spring, on larger, fewer wheels, for the 
amphibian tank. It is lighter, simpler, 
has no projections to catch bushes or 
jungle growth. Its soft rubber cushions 
the tank body and crew from the jar- 
ring shocks of rough going. It keeps 
the tank in action longer, outlasts the 
old constructions more than 20 times 
... another example of B. F. Goodrich 
peacetime research adapted to war. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. Prod. Div., 


Akron, Ohio. Fox 


B. F. Goodrich 
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Wartime readjustments .. . #6 






























































GILURNER HAS TO LEAVE HOME TEN MINUTES . 
EARLIER WHEN If!5 HIS DAY 10 DRIVE THE CAR POOL 











! 
[. men in Gil’s car pool 
eat on the run, once a week. But 
they’re better neighbors now, for 
having to depend upon each other. 


Many wartime readjustments have 
their saving side. They make lost 
luxuries seem less important — and 


basic values look larger. 


This war-born insight, applied to 
the family budget, puts taxes and 


' War Bonds first, then life insurance. 


All three help the war effort (much 
of your life insurance premium goes 
into Government bonds). Insurance 
also provides a lot of family protec- 
tion for the modest price you pay. 
Life insurance in this company, like 
the car pool, is a mutual proposition. 
But here you share your risks with a 
nation-wide group, instead of a neigh- 
borhood, And your insurance has a 


guaranteed value that grows steadily, 
year by year. 


Uncertainty need not keep you from 
buying now, for the liberal New Eng- 
land Mutual contract even helps carry 
itself if the going gets tough! 





New England Mutual contracts 

meet present-day needs because: 

1 DIVIDENDS begin at the end of 
the first year. 


2 CASH VALUES begin at the end 
of the second year. 

3 A PREMIUM LOAN is available 
beginning with the second annual 
premium. 


Let a Career Underwriter show you 
how valuable these features can be 





New England Mutual 








Lye Insurance Company @ of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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Cover—Directing the all-out spring offensive 
against Allied supply lines is Admiral Kar) Doenits, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Fleet. A vet- 
eran of submarine warfare, he is shown in this 
Eur n photo addressing the men of the U-boats 
on which he relies to win the battle Admira) Tir- 


-pitz lost in 1917 (for story, see page 21). 
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LETTERS 





Ray Russell 
I have been called a lot of names but never 
HARRIS until page 68, Newsweek March 8, 
1948. 
Ray Russe. 


Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Newsweek is chagrined but glad to give 
Mr. Russell back his rightful surname, which 
was juggled into “Harris” in the caption under 
a photograph of his plywood automobile body. 





Gibes Across the Sea - 


Anent “How green is our Ally” in Periscope 
for March 7 [British jest at the expense of 
Americans defeated in Tunisia, March 1], How 
Random Their Harvest in Malaya! 

Manrcarst S, Cook 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Farm Troubles 


A reader in Newark, N.J., forwarded to 
Newsweek this letter from the agent of his 
North Dakota farm: 

We are having winter weather here with 
just enough snow to make the ground white 
and stop the threshing that has not been com- 
pleted. Chances are that most of the threshing 
not done now will never be finished or wil 
have to ride over until next spring. There % 
considerable grain on the ground in windrows 
waiting to be picked up by combines, and this 
I believe cannot be salvaged in the spring if 
not picked up this year as a good deal of i 
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“Good thing I was here” 


Two-thirds of all Bell telephones are now dial. There 
would be more if the necessary materials weren’t needed 
for war. 


Today’s rush of business couldn’t be handled without 
dial telephones. They take care of more than 75,000,000 
calls a day. 


Even with millions of dial telephones in use, the number 
of operators increased more than 23,000 last year. The total 
number is now over 160,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Bh) 
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Trustworthy 
in a hundred little emergencies 


Looking back into your child- 
hood many of you can remember 
your first cut finger, your first 
scratched foot, your first sore 
throat . . . and the speed with 
which Mother brought out the 
Listerine Antiseptic bottle. 

In the decades that followed 
the discovery of antiseptic sur- 
gery, fathered by Lord Lister for 
whom Listerine Antiseptic was 
named, this safe antiseptic be- 
came a trusted first-aid in count- 
less little emergencies. Its bright 
amber liquid gleamed from the 
white shelf of the medicine cabi- 
net and from the black bag of 


IN SERVICE MORE 


the family physician. 

And with medicine making 
magnificent strides, and research 
uncovering new truths each day, 
Listerine Antiseptic continues to 
hold first place in the esteem of 
critical millions who demand of 
their antiseptic rapid germ-kill- 
ing action combined with abso- 
lute safety. 





LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


dhe safe antiseplic and yormicide 











THAN 60 YEARS 


’ “farther from the facts as I know of no bus- 
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that is lying on the ground is sprouted and 
spoiled now. 

This has surely been a trying time fo 
farmers when they have been unable to sive 
a crop after raising one; however, the big 
majority of them are finished now with fairly 
good results. Looks to me like it is going to he 
much worse another year. 

I get a laugh out of newspaper reports to 
the effect that the government is going t 
see to it that farmers have help another vex 
to handle their crops if they have to draft 
women, children, business, and professional men 
to do the job. The fellows who father this 
idea know as much about modern farming 
methods with mechanized equipment as the 
efficiency expert in Washington knows about 
existing conditions out here in the big ope 
spaces when he wrote to me of our local AAA 
boards to economize in their travel expensa 
by making use of streetcars instead of doing al 
travel with automobiles. 

That sort of a suggestion makes just a» 
much sense as does the one about professional 
men and women and children taking care d 
crops when practically all of it is done with 
modern machinery, for the reason that such 
help would on an average know no more about 
handling such machinery’ than: a hen know 
about astronomy; they would only be in the 
way and would break up more high-priced 
equipment than the farmers could buy or re 
pair; but the fellows who dream about farn 
here as they did years ago in the fork, pick, 
and shovel days when all the help one re 
quired was some one with a weak mind and 
a strong back, whereas nothing could le 


















ness or profession where it requires such a 
variety of skilled knowledge as mechanized 
farming does today. 






R. A. Grant 





Mott, N.D. 








Letter From School 


While in Beverly Hills a couple of weeks ago, 
I met a woman who was reading a letter from 
her son, age 12, and she in turn let me read it. 
I thought you would be interested and might 
want to publish it. 







ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 





New York City 





The letter inclosed by Mr. Wallenstein, who 
is general musical director of station WOR, 
New York, follows: 

Dear Mother: Oh, I know what you're 
thinking. “Every time he sees a subscrip- 
tion coupon to something, he wants to fill 
it out and mail it.” Well, that may be 
true, but I’ve suddenly realized an interest 
in the news, and I can think of no better 
way to get all the news. 

The newspapers don’t begin to measure 
up to Newsweek, and I've read a couple 
of issues that friends of mine have bought. 
I was thinking maybe you could take it 
out of the allowance money that I might 
get next summer, or let me earn it then. 
But I really like the magazine, and I would 
appreciate it very much if I could have & 















subscription to it. : 
Gotta run; ’cause I hear the bell. 
GEORGE 
The Thacher School 


Casa De Piedra Ranch 
Ojai. Calif. 
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GRANT 


That Plane You Heard 
While in Bed Last Night. 


HAT did it suggest to you as 
you lay there, half-dreaming in 

t? Were you imagining combat planes 
in action, huge bombers droning towards their 
deadly mission? 


Or did it make you think of the part the airplane 
will play in the postwar world? Because, more 
likely than not it was neither bomber nor fighter, 
but something more prosaic —a cargo plane, the 
“Flying Boxcar” of the war effort. Perhaps it was 
flying materials cross-country; it might have been 


bound for Africa. 


But the hum of its motors is a portent of the future— 
a glimpse of the reality that, speed the day, will be con- 
verted from war effort into the, culmination of a better 
Peaceful World. 


That plane is not just the output of one aircraft manu- 


facturer. It is the triumph of engineering technique, 
production art and laboring skill of hundreds of industries. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. | 








Could you but envision the complexities of the roughly 
one hundred thousand parts that make that plane, you 
would gain surprising comprehension of how industrial 
cooperation is furthering the instruments with which we 
shall enjoy Freedom in the Future. 






Probably, many Mallory parts—unsung, unseen precision 

arts—function in that plane. The Mallory business is 
devseid to the production of metallurgical and electronic 
devices, most of them factors in the new advances of in- 
ventive skill. The same impulses that control functions 
important to the operation of a plane are, in part at least, 
vital in a home radio set, in an automatic washing ma- 
chine, in the processing of new materials, in the develop- 
ment of better fruits and vegetables, in other directions 
too numerous to detail. 


In common with others, Mallory is converted to Victory 
production. But among the developments which are con- 
tributing to the success of war machines, are many which 
will make us rub our eyes in wonder when they are 
applied to the necessities of a better Civilian Life. 


Next time you hear a plane overhead, think of the promise 
which it makes for your future happiness. 


Cable Address —PELMALLO ~ 
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The DEARBORN, S-1076 


VILL MARCH TO VICTORY 
}ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 


With civilian shoe requirements now rationed, 
the Florsheim Shoes you own, the pair you plan to buy, 
are valued possessions, for they represent the finest 
in fine shoemaking. Wear them with care—conserve 
them so they'll deliver the extra months and miles Florsheim 
quality builds into them. America’s fighting men need 
leather; they're hard on shoes; you can't afford to be. 


eo), 
Florsheim, | 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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BirTHDAY: Sep. 
Arthur Vandenben, 
Michigan Republi. 
can, 59, March 22, 
James C. Petrillo 
president of the 
American Federation 
of Musicians, §], 
March 16. Recording 
and transcription 
companies have pro. 
posed a meeting with 
Petrillo, in hopes of getting him to cancd 
his record ban . . . Ensign John A. Roose. 
velt, youngest son of the President wh 
is now on duty as a supply officer at San 
Francisco, 27, March 16. 


Divorcep: Carol H. Steinbeck, from 
John: Steinbeck, author of “Grapes of 
Wrath,” and “Of Mice and Men”; in $:. 
I'nas, Calif.. March 18. Mrs. Steinbeck, 
who is working as a mechanic at Fort 
Ord, charged that the novelist associated 
with “too many other women.” She wona 
property settlement of $220,000. 


Diep: Arthur Car- 
dinal Hinsley, 77, 
Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of Great Brit- 
zn and Archbishop 
of Westminster, as a 
result of a heart at- 
tack suffered in Feb- [REAR 
ruary; at Hertford- Associated Pres 
sire, March 17. The Cardinal Hinsley 
first English prelate 
to win a red hat in 27 years, he founded 
the Sword of the Spirit movement to “re 
turn to the principles of international or 
der and Christian freedom” after the war. 
In his Lenten message, issued from hi 
deathbed, he praised the Russian people: 
“For Russia we plead dailv in our pray- 
crs”... Hans Adolf von Moltke, 58, Ger 
man Ambassador to Spain and great neph- 
ew of Field Marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moltke, military strategist who led the Ger 
man armies in the Franco-Prussian War, 
four days after an appendicitis operation in 
Madrid, Spain, March 22... Frank C. Ball, 
multi-millionaire president of the Bal 
Brothers Co., largest manufacturers of 
Mason jars; in Muncie, Ind., March 18 
... Abraham C. Ratshesky, 78, founder d 
the United States Trust Co. of Boston, 
former Minister to Czecho-Slovakia, and 
head of relief organizations following the 
earthquakes of San Francisco and Mes 
sina, Sicily; in Boston, Mass., March 16 
... Frank O. Low 
den, 82, former gov- 
ernor of Illinois; 2 
Tucson, Ariz., Mare 
20. While govern 
he reorganized stat 
and municipal pet 
sion systems aD 
helped develop th 
present inland water 
way system from Chr 
cago to the Gulf d 
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THEY’RE ARMY TECHNICIANS AT OLDSMOBILE’S FAMOUS ORDNANCE 
SERVICE SCHOOL ...THEY’RE LEARNING TO ASSEMBLE A. CANNON 
BLINDFOLDED... AS A TEST OF THEIR ABILITY TO KEEP’EM FIRING 


Scene: OLDSMOBILE’S WAR PRODUCTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Time: ANY DAY or ANY NIGHT. 


The blindfold test is part of the regular 
“final exam” for the men of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps who come to Oldsmo- 
bile for service training on the aircraft 
cannon Oldsmobile builds. In three weeks 
of intensive instruction, these .armorers 
become so proficient that they can take 
apart or re-assemble an automatic air- 
craft cannon blindfolded. The Oldsmobile 


OLDSMOBILE “or GENERAL MOTORS 


Aircraft Armament School is the largest 
of its kind. in the nation .. . training 
men at a rate of 10,000 a year. Oldsmo- 
bile operates it as an additional contri- 
bution to the war effort, supplementing 
its record-breaking output of cannon for 
planes, cannon for tanks, and shot and 
shell for tanks and the artillery. Keeping 
’Em Firing is Oldsmobile’s big wartime 
job, and Oldsmobile follows through 
right down to the training of the men 
who service the weapons at the front 
. weapons that will hasten Victory. 


For this valu- 

able training 

work—as well 

as for the pro- 

-<™ duction of can- 

non and shell — Oldsmobile was 
one of the first to be awarded the 


Army-Navy “E,”’ and one of the - 


first to. earn a star on the pen- 
nant for continued achievement! 


Bonds and Stamps! 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U. S. A. * 
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WORKERS. 
WELCOME! 





No adjustments necessary in 


a West-serviced plant 


For over fifty years West has been promoting sanitation—helping 
to combat the spread of disease and maintain healthful cleanliness 
in factories, homes, schools, hotels, public buildings and institutions 
of America from coast to coast. e Today, the increased demands of 
war production have further proven the worth of West Products, 
even when tested against the new problems created by the employ- 
ment of women workers in heavy war industry. e West-serviced 
plants can welcome women workers . . . and women workers wel- 
come the advantages of West-serviced plants. e Learn for yourself 
without obligation how West can help you to protect health ... 
keep your workers on the job . . . INCREASE PRODUCTION. 








| SS BRANCHES - HELPING TO GUARD INDUSTRIAL HEAITH - CO 


CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD PLEASE 
West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Dept. N 
Kindly send me your FREE literature and catalog []. 
Please have a West specialist call]. This implies no obligation on our part. 
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42-16 WEST STREET* LONG ISLAND CITY - N.Y. 
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Invisible G-MAN 


The Story of Super-Sleuths of War Production 


we the FBI gets on the trail 
of a potential saboteur, tracks 
him down, and catches him before 
he can do any damage—that's front- 
page news! Yet there are a few score 
unsung sleuths doing this kind of 
work—all day and every day—in 
America’s war factories. This is their 
story. 

They are the million-volt X-ray 
units deyeloped by G-E scientists 
just in time to go to work, all-out, 
in war production. 

The saboteurs they catch are 
flaws and blow-holes—uninten- 
tional, of course—in big castings for 


war machinery. The kind of mis-: 


takes that wl] turn up occasionally, 


the foundry worker. But serious all 
the same. 

The worst of. it is, they usually 
don’t turn up soon enough. Buried 
in the middle of six or eight inches 
of hard steel—it’s tough luck when 
they're discovered only after price- 
less hours of expert machining have 
gone into the job. And if the part is 
almost ready to ship, and the last 
cut of the tool runs into a flaw— 
then it’s tougher! 

That’s just one calamity the mil- 
lion-volt X-ray keeps from happen- 
ing. It pours out rays like those from 
radium, and a lot more plentiful. 


‘ They ‘pass right through the thick 


metal; in minutes they show up de- 


been done. Anything that isn’t per- 
fect goes back to be melted over— 
literally liquidated! 

It would take a catalog to list all 
the other war jobs these X-ray units 
are doing, and violate the rules of 
military secrecy as well. But we have 
them because G-E scientists and en- 
gineers have been exercising their 
ingenuity and perseverance on the 
subject of electronics for years. And 
they've only scratched the surface. 

After the war this same ingenuity 
and perseverance will bear fruit in 
things to make peacetime living 
better. Which is why this promis- 
ing field of electronics will bear 
watching! General Electric Company, 







no matter how careful and skillful fects before a stroke of work has Schenectady, N.Y. 


This portable X-ray unit reduces time for radtograph- 
ing 5-inch-thick steel from 312 hours to 2 minutes 
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- Mur: RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING KEEP GENERAL ELECTRIC YEARS AHEAD 

















O. K., Mr. President; here’s what we're doing 





Nearly 5,000,000 American workers were victims of accidents last 


year...now, when every person’s full effort is needed to win the war, 


the accident rate is still climbing. By proclamation, President Roosevelt 


has called upon every citizen ‘‘to do his part in preventing 


wastage of human and material resources through accidents.”’ 


YOU MAY WONDER why it is — when so much 
is known about preventing accidents — that 
they continue to increase so fast? _ 

We know one reason: the information that 
can stop them doesn’t get to where it’s needed 
— often enough, soon enough. 

This problem, Mr. President, we recognized 
some time ago. Inside the heads of our safety 
consultants, in files covering thousands of 
cases of hazards corrected, were accident-pre- 
vention facts that should be the 
property of all America! 

As one way to combat this prob- 
lem, we issued Safety Digest, a re- 
view of major and common safety 
problems, in Industry, solved by 
our engineers—reports on hazards 
inhandlingchemicale, eafety cloth- 
ing, arding the use of in- 
dustrial X-rays, of dermatitis 
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— information almost any plant finds useful. 

As another solution we prepared the War 
Edition of WATCH, a posagon = pl of 
basic home safety which war wor. and 
their families have found valuable in prevent- 
ing time-stealing, off-thejob accidents. All 
the information is briefed for quick reading 
by busy people.* 

Such services, Mr. President, we pledge to 
continue, as Industry, with manpower pre 
cious, increases the tempo of pro- 
duction. They are our best means 
of making our 55-year-old experi- 
ence (longest of any American 
liability insurance company) 
available for the benefit of all 
America. 

*Business executives and war workers are 
invited to request free copies; address 
Dept. A-15, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The greatly intensified U.S. air raids on 
Kiska have been made possible partly by 
improved weather conditions in the Aleu- 
tians .. . Washington implies that the days 
of Admiral Robert on Martinique are num- 
bered; Admiral Battet, a Giraud man al- 
ready on this side of the Atlantic, will 
probably replace him . . . There was by no 
means general agreement among govern- 
ment officials on the gas ration cut, and it 
may be rescinded soon . . . Discount reports 
that La Guardia will get a foreign relief 
and rehabilitation post; Lehman_ hasn't 
forgotten the New York mayor’s campaign 
slurs in 1941. 


Bismarck Battle Details 

Some as-yet-unpublished details of the 
Bismarck Sea battle can now be told. The 
wall of weather behind which the Jap 
convoy approached, preventing early at- 
tack by Allied planes, operated to Jap 
disadvantage later. Air cover couldn't be 
provided from New Britain and the Solo- 
mons, and the Japs had to use planes 
almost exclusively from the nearer bases 
in New Guinea. And with remarkable 
shooting, Allied fliers virtually wiped these 
out. Incidentally, the toll of Jap planes 
still seems incredible to military men, but 
those who have examined detailed reports 
of the action say it is apparently accurate. 


Guadalcanal Game 


It sounds apocryphal, but U.S. officers 
back from Guadalcanal swear this “game” 
was invented and played by tank men 
serving on the island: When a palm tree 
concealing a Jap sniper was located, a tank 
crew would drive forward and hit the tree 
in such a fashion that it was bent back- 
ward and then suddenly released. When 
the trick was done right (care had to be 
taken not to knock the tree down), the 
snipper was snapped from his perch and 
sent sailing, sometimes as much as 40 feet 
from the tree. The tank crew bouncing a 
sniper the greatest distance won the game 


Standley’s Status 


Don’t be too sure that Admiral Standley 
will be relieved as Ambassador to Russia. 
The State Department view that his use- 
fulness was impaired by statements con- 
cerning U.S. aid was an assumption based 
largely on the accepted “code of conduct” 
for diplomats. If it develops that the Rus- 


sians continue to deal with him as in the 
past, he may well stay at his post. In 
any case, Standley won’t be formally re- 
called for the purpose of dismissing him. 
He may be brought home for consultation 
and then an excuse found for not sending 
him back. After all, though Standley’s 
statement was made entirely on his own 
initiative, it did reflect a widely held view 
in Washington that the Kremlin was not 


doing enough to encourage further friend- - 


ship between the Russian people and the 
American people. 


‘Invasion Delay? 


Informed Washington sources warn that 
the public, keyed up to an early Con- 
tinental invasion by the Allies, might have 
to wait a little while. The greatly increased 
severity of German U-boat warfare (see 
page 21), unless checked, may cause a de- 
lay of weeks in Allied plans. The Nazis are 
well aware that their submarine offensive 
is interfering with the Allied program, and 
this undoubtedly accounts for their con- 
fident decision to shift several Army di- 
visions from the west to Russia. The cam- 
paign in Tunisia, however, will be pushed 
on to a conclusion, perhaps within two 
months. It’s interesting to note that in 
diplomatic circles there’s still strong opin- 
ion that the main Allied push must come 
in the Mediterranean area, rather than 
against the strongly fortified coast of 
Continental Europe. 


Army-Navy Notes. 


Some Army and Navy men are suggest- 
ing that the name of the Bismarck Sea be 
changed .to MacArthur Sea, while others 
suggest Kenney Sea, since the air victory 
off New Guinea was largely attributable to 
General Kenney . . . Naval intelligence 
recently ran into the Library of Con- 
gress’s_ strict four-books-at-a-time rule 
while checking on a subject and had to 
keep a squad busy withdrawing four vol- 
umes, rushing the books to the Navy De- 
partment for photostating, and then re- 
turning them to get four more . . .~The 
OWI is making another strong effort to 
gain control of Army-Navy press releases. 


Political Straws 


Hamilton Fish and Martin Dies are 
among those congressmen most alarmed a! 
the scope of the new War Securities Act 
designed to strengthen the Justice Depart- 
ment’s hand in dealing with subversive 
activities . . . Chances are excellent that 
the House will reconstitute the highly 
thought of Tolan investigating committee 
which died with the last session . . . The 
House is expected to pass the Bankhead- 
Johnson act deferring farm labor (or its 
equivalent) , but a veto is certain afd it’s 


- 


doubtful if it could be passed over a veto 

. Many of the older congressmen who 
can’t get away for their usual Florida va- 
cations are already showing the severe 
strain of the last three months. 


National Notes 


With American-born Japs being accepted 
for the armed services, the womanpower- 
hungry Waacs are surveying relocation 
camps to find Nisei girls willing to join 

Associates of Eric Johnston, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce president, say the 
toughest job on his recent tour was to con- 
vince Latin Americans that the implied 
promises of “good-will ambassadors” like 
Walte: Winchell, Orson Welles, etc., weren’t 
official . . . The White House service staff 
was relieved that Eden stayed at the Brit- 
ish Embassy; it has been burdened with an 
almost constant stream of distinguished 
guests. e 


Trends Abroad 


Note that the German Air Force has 
reappeared in strength on the Russian 
front; Allied authorities estimate that 
about 40% of the Luftwaffe is now in the 
east, with the rest scattered throughout 
Europe and in Tunisia . . . The British 
are counting on the U.S. to produce the 
helicopters they plan using to protect con- 
voys . . . Though Russia has since soft- 
pedaled earlier demands for the trial of 
Hess, expect earlier renewal of its insist- 
ence on war guilt trials . . . Spain’s atti- 
tude is worrying Germany, particularly 
serious ‘talk of establishing a monarchy, 
with Franco as regent. 





Polish Boomerang 


Note that the Czechs are paying Po- 
land back for its 1938 grab of the Czecho- 
Slovak grt of Teschen. In the course 
of their ‘efforts to regain Eastern Poland 
from Russia, the Poles in London have 
been trying to get the Czechs to join in 
a common front and establish a buffer 
system against Russia to be called “East- 
ern European Federation.” But the Czechs, 
whose relations with Russia are good, have 
told the Poles they aren’t interested. In- 
cidentally, late developments have caused 
Allied officials virtually to give up hope 
that Moscow can be persuaded to restore 
the Baltic states and those parts of Po- 
land and Rumania that were incorporated 
into the Soviet. 


Argentine Politics } 
Anti-Administration Argentines who 
have little to laugh at in politics these 
days have been getting a chuckle. out of 
the threat of a disappointed politician. 
Rodolfo Moreno, governor of Buenos Aires 
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province, long nursed hopes of being 
tapped for the Presidential nomination 
of the Conservative coalition. When Cas- 
tillo bestowed the mantle on Patron Cos- 
tas, he shifted his hopes to the Vice Presi- 
dency. Balked in this, too, he retaliated 
with a threat to hold honest elections in 
his province, which has 88 of the 376 votes 
in the electoral college. Since nearly every 
recent election has been fraudulent (in- 
cluding Moreno’s in December 1941) , the 
threat approximated treason. Conservative 
leaders hinted darkly at a federal inter- 
ventor, which would take the election out 
of Moreno’s hands, unless he forgot such 
“nonsense.” 


Yugoslav Industry 


With the growing threat of a Continen- 
tal front on the Mediterranean, the Nazis 
are trying desperately, and unsuccessfully, 
to increase Yugoslav industrial produc- 
tion. Nothing can be done with the Kral- 
jevo aircraft factory, thoroughly de- 
stroyed by General Mikhailovitch before 
his retreat into the mountains, and the 
Kragujevac munitions plant can’t be op- 
erated because most of its machinery has 
been removed to Germany. But efforts are 
being made to round up raw materials to 
get the big textile plant at Paracin work- 
ing as well as the Smederevo Iron and 
Steel Works on the Danube, which is now 
busy repairing barges. Two small factories 
at Lakovica are making aircraft parts, but 
capacity is limited. 


Spanish Republican Plans 


Some details are now available about 
the plans of Spanish Republican groups ex- 
iled in Mexico. Apparently convinced that 
the overthrow of the Franco government 
will be achieved either during or imme- 
diately after the war, these groups are 
working on a program for restoring the 
republic. Former Communications Min- 
ister Giner de los Rios and former Cortes 
Chairman Martinez Barrio are the chief 
strategists. Under their direction, repre- 
sentatives of the Catalans, Basques, and 
other regional groups have been sounded 
out for their views;.an emissary has gone 
from Mexico to French North Africa to 
see Republicans there, and contacts have 
even been made with Republicans still 
within Spain. 


Latin American Lines 

Though traveling time by air is only six 
hours, it sometimes takes an air-mail let- 
ter three weeks to get to Rio de Janeiro 
from Buenos Aires; censorship holds it up 
. . . Ambassador Messersmith’s insistence 
that all U.S. agency representatives 
(BEW, RFC, etc.) sent to Mexico work 
directly under the embassy has eliminated 
so many conflicts that the U.S. may use 
the same scheme in other Latin American 
countries . . . Under its new President, 
Uruguay seems to be in for increased gov- 
ernment controls; federal supervision of 
stock-raising may be established and some 
form of prohibition is likely . . . Mexico 
will shortly send a military mission to 


North Africa to study modern mecha- 
nized fighting at first hand, top-ranking 
officers have been selected for the trip. 


Foreign Notes 


New French taxes to meet increasing oc- 
cupation costs are likely to bring addition- 
al public uprisings . . . The arrest of an 
Italian dealer in Malignano for selling rat 
meat disclosed he’d been doing a thriving 
business in rats for the last six months... 
With nicely gotten up literature, Swiss of- 
ficials are encouraging visitors to the forth- 
coming Industries Fair at Basle from 
countries as far away as the U.S. .. . Ter- 
rorism has become so widespread in Croa- 
tia that Puppet Ante Pavelich now rarely 
dares to appear in public. 





Lumber Worries 


Eeitier hopes for relieving the lumber 
squeeze now seem doomed. Last year, the 
U.S. consumed 38 billion board feet but, 
since only 32 billion were produced, had to 


draw on inventories. This year it was felt . 


the situation would be eased by the drastic 
cuts in estimated building requirements— 
from 22 billion board feet to less than 13 
billion. However, the stepped up demands 
of the Army and Lend-Lease will require 
almost that much lumber for boxes and 
crates. National production has been de- 
clining steadily since last July, largely be- 
cause of a manpower shortage, and .was 
further cut this winter by bad weather. 
With inventories totaling only 4 billion 
board feet at the end of January, the in- 
dustry will be hard put to meet the demand. 


Meat Famine? 


Last week’s scare reports of a U.S. meat 
famine were somewhat exaggerated. It’s 
true that few areas had even a normal 
wartime supply, and some large cities were 
admittedly hard hit. But this did not 
mean that the nation was short of meat. 
The extreme importance of maintaining 
public confidence in rationing made it 
imperative that butcher shops have meat 
when the red ration stamps become valid. 
Consequently, stocks have been held in 
reserve. However, meat distributors warn 
that big cities still may not get their pro- 
portionate shares of available meat. Eastern 
slaughterers, for instance, generally operat- 
ing under lower price ceilings, can’t com- 
pete in the live cattle markets with pack- 
ers from areas with higher ceilings. Hence, 
the continued agitation for establishing 
meat ceilings on a cost-plus basis. 


Tax Return Errors 


When Internal Revenue officials really 
get into the some 40,000,000 income-tax 
returns filed March 15, they expect plenty 
of headaches. It’s estimated that more than 
a fourth of the taxpayers filed for the first 
time. Recognizing beginners’ problems, the 
Treasury made special efforts this year to 
assist them in figuring taxes. Divisional 
offices were expanded from 94 to 260; 
representatives visited factories to help 
workers; tax-instruction kits were sent to 


labor unions, and radio and newspaper 
publicity was stepped up. Nevertheless, 
many did not avail themselves of free 
Treasury services, and countless honest 
mistakes are expected. Worse, it’s known 
that thousands were taken in by shady 
private tax clinics where inexpert and often 
inaccurate advice was dispensed for a fee. 


Business Footnotes 

A new plastic resin, applied to fabric 
and baked over a form, is said to provide 
structural strength equal to duralumin; if 
production can be achieved, it will be used 
in airplane construction and perhaps in 
postwar automobiles . . . Stock Exchange 
President Schram’s warning that low- 
priced stocks are not necessarily cheap 
was fortunately timed; the Supreme Court’s 
railroad reorganization findings sent some 
of the stocks into tailspins just eleven 
days later . . . Bathing suits, once de- 
emphasized at government request, are 
being boomed now by stores; Federal offi- 
cials decided they are wartime morale 
necessities—provided they’re used at swim- 
ming places close to home. 





Press Notes 


One New York newpaper discovered at 
J. P. Morgan’s death that his prepared 
obituary totaled 22 columns and was ex- 
ceeded only by F.D.R.’s (44 columns) and 
Herbert Hoover’s (30 columns) .. . Latest 
internal OWI fight is a version of the old 
differences between editorial and adver- 
tising viewpoints; one group favors 
straightaway editorial handling of news 
while the other wants to “sell” it, adver- 
tising style . . . The pessimistic stories on 
the Pacific outlook by Frank Bartholomew, 
UP vice president, and Barry Faris, INS 
head, represent views prevailing at Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters. 


Book Notes 


Thurman Arnold, whose “Folklore of 
Capitalism” stirred up considerable contro- 
versy several years ago, is working on a 
book about his experiences as a “trust 
buster” which may prove equally contro- 
versial .. . As an aid to culture, the Mexi- 
can Government has exempted a long list 
of book publishers from all taxes . . . The 
trend toward condensation of the classics 
continues, with a new abridged “Les 
Miserables” soon to be released by Double- 
day. Doran. 


Miscellany 


Despite reports to the contrary, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System will not re- 
join the National Association of Broad- 
casters for the present . . . While in the 
U.S., British Navy personnel gets from 50 
to 75 cents extra pay daily to meet the 
higher cost of living . . . The youngest child 
ever to get a network show, 5-year-old 
Bobby Hookey, a singer, will go on MBS 
next month; the show will be sponsored oa 
the West Coast . . . Plans are under way 
for a tour of Army camps and Navy bases 
by a Metropolitan Opera company. 














| Something Hitler never thought of.. 


...that America has machines. With them, Americans can 
produce more and so earn more. With efficiency, ambition and 
machines, there’s no limit to an American’s opportunity. 


That opportunity—open to no other people on earth—is what 
Americans are willing to fight for. 


Hitler never thought of that. He boasted that Americans 
would sabotage their tools to join his European way, where 
government does your thinking for you, where you give up all 
liberty for a cheap and shoddy promise of so-called security. 
Hitler didn’t know that Americans have ambitions for their sons. 


The machines that make opportunity in America are here be- 
cause that opportunity. has existed. 40, 50, 60 years ago mechanics in 
scores of shops and attics dreamed better tools, worked untold hours 
to develop them, plowed profits back to build up the companies 
that make them. Without those machines we would have had no 
chance in this war; with them we will win it yet, because what 
machines can do for workmen, makes this country worth defending. 
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Washington 
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Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 
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Msintonance on the home front is beginning to assume equal 
importance with supplying the military, in Washington’s thinking. 
There’s pretty general acceptance of the fact that almost every 
industry is in some degree essential to the war effort. This is re- 
flected in Donald Nelson’s public statements and in moves by the 
WPB and Congress to give the Office of Civilian Supply enough 
weight to wrestle with the powerful military agencies for its just 
share of supplies. 


A row over methods is probable, however. The Senate’s Small 
Business Committee is sponsoring a bill to lift the OCS out of the 
WPB and make it a separate agency under the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Nelson once toyed with that idea, but now he’d like 
to keep it in the WPB and is shopping for a big name to head it 
up. Whatever happens, it’s probable that Joseph Weiner, the pres- 
ent OCS chief, will be eclipsed. 


Serene in the wind as concerns the home front: As has already 


been told in the news, the alarm-clock production ban has been © 
lifted for 1,700,000 clocks, and Nelson talks of authorizing output ° 


of electric refrigerators again. Those are only a starter. Restric- 
tions on baby buggies, stoves, ranges, and furnace-conversion 
equipment probably will be relaxed, while the construction indus- 
try soon will be given a new lease on life by authorization of more 
home building. 


Replacements parts for household equipment probably will 
come in for a production boost soon. Civilian supply people suffer 
from this kind of nightmare: For want of rubber strips to insulate 
electric refrigerator doors, power consumption will increase and 
more coal will be needed to generate more power; food spoilage 
will intensify the shortages, and some workers will be made ill, 
thereby increasing absenteeism. 


Home front services, as well as supplies, are also essential. The 
OCS is now making a study in Connecticut to determine how 
many plumbers and laundry, drycleaning, and restaurant workers 
must be kept on the job to prevent war workers from going 
AWOL to do their own household chores. 


It adds up to this: Civilians are assured of minimum require- 
ments—not as much as they get at present but probably more 
than the British get. War output will lose some, but not much, 
metal and manpower. 


Washington appears to be heading into another period of in- 
ternal wrangling. 


WMC vs. WPB: Manpower people don’t like the new WPB 
plan to assign manpower experts to industry divisions so as to 
make materials and manpower come out even. WPB retorts that 
the manpower freeze in lumber and copper is ineffective. The 
quarrel is likely to be kept under wraps for the present, however. 
for fear it will bring on national service legislation. 


OPA (old) vs. OPA (new): The quarreling is so intense that 
an almost clean sweep of Leon Henderson’s upper tier of men is 
now indicated. The lawyers are having an especially hard time 
since they were shorn of their policymaking powers. The admin- 
istrators, who were made to toe the mark by the lawyers in the 
past, now are telling the legal boys where to get off. 


Labor vs. management and the public on the WLB: Not 
only do AFL members attack the Little Steel formula but words 
are flying between board members over the conduct of cases. 


Nerves are jangled over John L. Lewis’s coal strike threat and the 
memory of how Lewis broke up the old National Defense Media- 
tion Board. Actually, there’s little chance of any Lewis action 
breaking up the WLB, but if internal differences reach the point 
where cases are not decided promptly, dissolution of the board 
is inevitable. ; 


Will the war effort suffer from this new friction at the capital? 
It’s hardly likely. Production has now reached the stage where 
only the worst mistakes could hamper it. 


As the draft of family men draws closer, pressure is increasing 
for squeezing more men out of deferred classifications. That’s at 
the root of the Congressional investigation of deferments granted 
government employes, and the increasing heat turned on non- 
family men in private industry. 


The armed forces are being urged (1) to lower their physical 
standards to take more men with minor defects and (2) start tak- 
ing men between $7 and 45 again for limited service. If the pres- 
sure continues it is possible that the rules will be revised. 


Family.men under 38 must not count on any great relief from 
these sources. The prospects are still for about two-thirds of them, 
if physically fit, to go. 


Foes of a big Army now warn of morale troubles next winter 
when a large number of inductees will be immobilized for lack of 
transportation to the fronts. They fear stories of hardship at home 
will have an adverse effect on married: men especially. 


You'll be hearing a lot about the need for more planes and ships 
in the Pacific. Beneath the surface in the capital there’s a great 
deal of talk about the pleas from MacArthur and Halsey for 
more equipment. 


Soldiers and sailors in the Pacific are bitter over their stepchild 
status in the grand strategy of the war. They see chances to strike 
blows they believe would shorten the war, but the lack of com- 
paratively small amounts of equipment prevents. such moves. 


Change the Hitler first strategy? They don’t advocate it 
openly. But with plane production running better than 5,000 a 
month, the Pacific forces think they should be allotted enough 
aircraft to keep the initiative and build up their striking power a 
bit. Japanese losses in ships and planes have been heavy. Yet, 
though their margin is narrow, they continue to beat against our 
defenses. Army and Navy men contend they should be given the 
material to take full advantage of these factors, believing that 
Japanese shipping could soon be cut to the danger point. 


R ecent emphasis on cutting restaurant supplies doesn’t de- 
note there’s a plan afoot to force diners-out to surrender ration 
coupons. But, by means of the restaurant cuts, rationing officials 
hope to dodge the criticism that under our plan, like that of the 
British, the rich can have all the rationed foods they want simply 
by eating out. : 


Chances are good for some liberalization of canned-goods points 
next month. But stories that the point system will be rejiggered 
to give each consumer an allocation of about 33% more points 
don’t hold water. 


Uionination of supervisory employes, now a problem at Gen- 
eral Motors and in the coal industry, is due for a setback the next 
time the issue comes before the National Labor Relations Board. 
informed officials now believe. Indications are that the board is 
moving toward the view that foremen are so closely identified 
with the management they shouldn’t be organized. 
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OF TOMORROW 





The Ranger—An Aircraft Engine 
~~~Every American Should Know About 


The fine points of aircraft engines would ordinarily be - 


deadly dull to anyone but an engineer. But today, engines 
are the propelling power of our winged “projectiles” of war. 
They are therefore the vital concern of every American. 
There is an American aircraft engine quite different from 
all others . . . the Fairchild Ranger. It took ten years to 
build the first one. Technical problems 


combined with in-line cylinder arrangement, fulfilling the 
promise of ten years ago that if such an engine could be 
perfected, the world would gain much. 


The Ranger’s triumph is not alone a technical one. Its 
significance for the layman is in some degree hinted at by 
its brilliant day-by-day performance for the air forces of 
the Uniied Nations. But its full mean- 





that had baffled experts of two conti- 
nents had to be solved. Steady and in- 
tensive engineering development, aided 
by pure science and not a little pure 
genius, brought the Ranger finally to 
perfection. The advantages of air-cool- 
ing were for the first time successfully 





“ON THE BEAM” 
“*The independence and liberty you pos- 
sess are the work of joint councils and 
joint efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings, and successes.” 


—Geo. Washington’s Farewell Address 


D4 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


ing for millions of Americans is to be a 
story worth every man’s reading—when 
it can be told. Ranger engines bear the 
Fairchild ‘‘Touch of Tomorrow”’.. . 
ahead of their time, yet none too soon 
for the planes they make possible in 
our war against a resourceful enemy. 








ame FAIRCHILD ENGINE,.AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdcle, L.!. ° 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hegerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. ° 


Ouremold Division, New York, N. Y. 
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1. Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft” Tooth Brush fits 
easily into the side or back of the mouth, 
Cleans more thoroughly because it has more 
tufts than any other brush having such a 
small, compact head. 





4. An easy-to-grip handle lets you twist 
and vibrate the Pepsodent “50-Tuft” in all 
directions and positions. This forces the 
bristles into the depressions of the grinding 
surfaces . . . assures faster, better cleaning. 








Here’s how a 


PEPSODENT 
"50-Tuft’ 
Tooth Brush 


helps you look your best 








military service, the im 


With more and more men and women going into the United States 


of sound, healthy teeth is being 


particularly stressed by the medical and dental authorities. Ask your 


dentist about the care of your teeth. And use a Pepsodent“50-Tuft”, 
‘Tooth Brush to get the full benefit of his advice. 


2. Especially designed, uniformly tapered 
tufts give the Pepsodent “50-Tuft” Tooth 
Brush more brushing surface, better contact 
with the teeth. Easy on gums, too—because 
the tufts are made cf g-ntle “Fibrex”. 





3. Firm but flexibleFibrex” bristles in the 
compact head of the Pepsodent “50-Tuft” 
Tooth Brush make hard-to-get-at places easy 
to clean. “Fibrex” bristles resist sogginess— 
dry quicker — won't wilt. 








Now improved with heavier, 
sturdier “‘FIBREX"...DuPont’s _— 


finest synthetic 
bristle! 
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MacArthur’s Plea for Pacific: 


‘Give Us a Few More Planes’ 


We Need Only Small Margin 
to Hold Initiative Over Japs, 
Generals Tell Washington 


Just one year ago last week Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur stepped off a plane at the 
dusty little town of Alice Springs in the 
heart of Australia. It had just turned 
spring in the Northern Hemisphere, but 
down under autumn had begun. Mac- 
Arthur’s face matched the season: It was 
lined with strain, and the general looked 
old and tired. He had just flown from the 
hopeless defense of the Philippines to what 
looked like the hopeless defense of Aus- 
tralia. The only plan then being considered 
was the sacrifice of the northern half of 
the continent to the Japanese and a with- 
drawal to the so-called Brisbane Line. 

In one year the picture has been dra- 
matically reversed. Instead of invading 
Australia, the Japanese were themselves 
forced back from some of their island 
bases to the north. At a press conference 
at his headquarters last week MacArthur’s 





Generals Kenney and Sutherland: Emissaries from the Pacific 


step was springy and his voice and manner 
fresh. Yet-the general had achieved his 
victories with the slimmest of margins in 
troops and equipment. And now, one year 
later, the war in the Pacific again ap- 
proached a decisive stage, and the future 
depended on whether MacArthur could 
have just a little more margin to play 
with than he had in the past. 

“Just a few days previously, the general 
made a bold move. He had dispatched his 
two principal officers, Lt. Gen. George C. 
Kenney, commander of the Southwest Pa- 
cific air forces, and Maj. Gen. Richard K. 
Sutherland, his chief of staff, to Washing- 
ton to present personally the case for 
reinforcements. The subject was so ticklish 
that the news of their arrival was released 
by the War Department only because a 
Washington paper broke the story without 
permission. After a conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Kenney and Sutherland 
refused) any comment save in generalities. 

The emissaries from the Southwest Pa- 
cific ran straight up against—as_ they 
knew they would—the equally urgent de- 
mands of other theaters. Their chief plea 





was for more planes. So was that of 
everyone else. In particular, the demands 
of the European forces conflicted with 
those of the Pacific. Any idea that the 
RAF didn’t like American bombers disap- 
peared in the wake of vehement British 
protests that every possible plane was 
needed for the softening up of Germany. 
Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, commander of 
the American Eighth Air Force in Britain, 
said he hoped and expected that the Amer- 
ican Air Forces there would soon be of a 
size “very nearly approaching that of the 
RAF.” There was also the fact. that.Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, Air Forces commander- 
in-chief promoted to full general last week 
—is more or less committed to all-out air 
blows against the Axis in Europe. 

This was a showdown that had long 
been coming. MacArthur spoke not only 
for the Southwest Pacific area which he 
commands. He also spoke for an entire 
school of Pacific strategy that includes 
most of the United States Navy and, in 
particular, the South Pacific command of 
Admiral William F. Halsey. To some ex- 
tent the South Pacific naval command 
competes with MacArthur for planes, and 
there is and has been some friction. 
But both commands are working toward 
the same objective, and Halsey has pub- 
licly stated he thinks it is possible to beat 
Japan this year. 

The Pacific strategists had a strong 
case. If a MacArthur man was asked to 
present it. he might put it like this: 


We all realize that the decision to 
work for the final defeat of the Axis in 
Europe before concentrating on Japan 
cannot be changed. We do not all agree 
with that strategy. But now that the 
machinery has been set in motion, we 
know that it is too late even to revive 
the argument. 

But what we would argue is this: 
that a small percentage of plane pro- 
duction diverted to the Pacific will be 
of far more over-all value in the war 
than if added to the already large forces 
in Britain and Africa. Nobody ever has 
enough planes. All we ask is that the 
judgment be made on the basis of the 
probable damage each plane can inflict 
on the enemy in any particular theater. 
We think that in our hands, the planes 
will inflict maximum damage. 

First, however, we must have more 
planes to maintain the initiative against 
the Japs. They’re pumping more and 
more air power into the Pacific bases. 
Last week they sent fleets of 50 
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The activities in the North African 
theater of operations mark the beginning 
of the long-heralded Allied offensive. 
Therefore, this is a good time for a 
close-up look at the present setting in 
the Tunisian corridor as the two forces 
face each other for the final struggle 
(War Tides, Feb. 15). 

The terrain now held by the Axis is 
a “consolidated position” with a front of 
some 300 miles and a depth varying from 
50 to 75 miles (see map). It is heavily 
anchored in the north by the defenses 
guarding the zeads to Bizerte, while the 
south flank rests on the Mareth Line. 

The Axis position must not be visual- 
ized as a line or a front, in the common 
acceptance of these terms, but as an 
area hemmed in by the sea in which 
every chunk or hunk chopped off by 
the Allies makes its defense increasingly 
more difficult. The narrowness makes this 
strip exceptionally vulnerable in spots, 
particularly along the roads to the key 
ports of Bizerte, Tunis, Sousse, Sfax, and 
Gabés. These critical points, therefore, 
are definite objectives, and they are so 
propped against each other that, like a 
house of cards, the fall of one will cause 
the fall of the next closest and finally the 
flattening of all. 

But the immediate objective of the 
Allies, e¥idenced by the directional at- 
tacks of the combined offensives of the 
British Eighth and American Fifth 
Armies, is the liquidation of the Mareth 
Line and the bringing of Montgomery’s 





From Tunisia the Roads Point Northward 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 
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forecs across the Gabés isthmus into the 
open count:y to the north for operational 
contact with the rest of the Allied forces 
“oy the final all-out drive. i 

‘he local importance of the Mareth 
‘ront to the Axis forces, compared with 
their defended ground to the north, is 
that it acts as a temporary barrier to 
halt the Eighth Army south of Gabés. 

As a river barrier arrests the advance 
of an army, the Mareth position has 
slowed down the British, and in this way 
fulfills its mission. Although the zone is 
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well fortified and is tactically strong, .t 
is in a bad strategical position in that its 
axial line of defense is in great part 
parallel to the only line of retreat and 
that the getaway route runs to the rear 
from one flank. 

And, above all, 25 miles back of the 
north flank of the position is a formidable 
defile—the Gabés isthmus. This situation 
makes it possible for Montgomery, by 
breaking through a small fragment of the 
line near Mareth, to envelop the whole 
position and cut off the Axis retreat 
toward Gabés. Furthermore, the troops 
of the defense garrison are threatened, 
being cut off by the American thrust 
from the Gafsa region. And, it may be 
noted that Rommel made little or no de- 
fense in the forward area of the position. 


For these reasons, it is difficult to 
believe that Rommel will make a de- 
termined stand in the Mareth zone other 
than resistance by an Italian force told 
off for this hopeless task. Rather, it seems 
that the Fox in his present position will 
follow his desert strategy, employed so suc- 
cessfully when pursued by Montgomery 
in the Axis retreat across Egypt and 
Libya, and retire when the British have 
deployed and are ready to launch their 
full-scale attack. 

In a broad sense, the Mareth position 
is the first Allied objective of the cam- 
paign in which Tunisia, in turn, would 
be considered as the first phase of the 
major offensive to bring the war to 
Hitler’s European fortress. And, too, it is 
an integral part of the Mediterranean 
drive to knock Italy out of the war. The 
battle for this little strip of African soil, 
therefore, may be said to be waged not 
only for the nodal center from which “all 
roads lead to Rome,” but for the branch 
routes that run to Berlin. 











planes each to raid Darwin and New 


_. Guinea. Most people think we have a 


huge air force in Australia and New 
Guinea. We haven’t. Most people think 
we have far more than we had a year 
ago. We haven’t. We threw everything 
we had against the Japs in the Bis- 
marck Sea action. That amounted to 
136 planes. In particular, we need me- 
dium bombers such as the North Amer- 
ican Mitchell. They are ideal against all 
kinds of targets—especially ships. 

If we can maintain the initiative, we 
can probably prevent the Japs from 
consolidating the bases they are con- 
structing as a barrier right across the 
Southern Pacific. We can bomb them 


- and perhaps we can launch an attack 


to capture a major base. Otherwise, the 
Japs at the very least are going to con- 
struct a line that it may take years to 
break. And there is always the possi- 
bility that they may attack Australia, 
although we’re probably strong enough 
to make that an unlikely occurrence. 
Air attack can also, as Admiral Hel- 
frich, Dutch naval commander in the 


Far East, pointed out last week, severe- 
ly hamper the Japanese in the exploita- 
tion of the colonial empire they have 
conquered. 

If we have enough planes—and this 
means a steady stream to replace losses 
as well as new squadrons—we can also 
keep up the tremendous drain in planes 
we have so far imposed on the Japs. 
They have practically ceased air opera- 
tions in Burma and China. The reason 
probably is their preoccupation with 
the Pacific. It’s quite likely that we 
saved India and maybe Siberia from in- 
vasion last year by forcing Japan to 
divert planes to our area. 

Most important of all, with enough 
of the proper planes, we can continue to 
sink their ships at a rate that spells 
disaster for the Japs. We think they are 
operating on a very small margin of 
tonnage. If we keep on sinking it at 
more than the replacement rate, Japan’s 
struggle to make its empire impreg- 
nable before the full weight of Allied 
power can be brought to bear against it 
is doomed to failure. 


& 


Tumiaien Onslaught 


I have just received a message from 
General Montgomery that the Eighth 
Army is on the move and that he is 
satisfied with their progress. 


With these words on March 21, Prime 
Minister Churchill flashed to the world in 
his speech the first news that the British 
Eighth Army in Southern Tunisia had 


‘struck against the Axis forces entrenched . 


behind the Mareth Line. 

_ Tt meant that the “decisive struggle” 
which Churchill said was taking place in 
Tunisia had at last reached the show- 
down stage. And as the Eighth Army’s 
guns and tanks roared into action in the 
desert near the Gulf of Gabés, the other 


Allied forces in Tunisia—the British First | 


Army in the north, the Americans in the 
center, and their French allies—bracei 
themselves for the great pincers operation 
designed to push the Germans and Italians 
out of Africa into the sea. 


Already, the shock of the Eighth Army’ 


attack was changing the battle lines else- 
where. One result had been the retreat -of 
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Losses: Americans captured by the Germans in Tunisia and a giant Mark VI tank wrecked by Americans 


Field Marshal Erwii Rommel’s forces in 
the Central Tunisian zone before swiftly 
advancing American troops. Under their 
new commander, Lt. Gen. George S. Pat-~ 
ton Jr., 57-year-old hell-for-leather Cali- 
fornian and tank veteran of the last war 
who commanded the November landing at 
Casablanca, the Yanks had roared unop- 
posed into Gafsa, strategic highway junc- 
tion northwest of Gabés, and sped on to 
Sened, 50 miles from the coast. 

Along with the Yanks, French troops 
helped retake Gafsa and were greeted there 
by their commander-in-chief, Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud, who had watched the 
operation with Gens. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Harold R. L. G. Alexander. Con- 
tinually asking: “Le Boche—where is he?” 
Giraud visited the front in an American 
jeep and saw one of his close friends killed 
by an enemy mine. 

The Americans were scenting victory 
with all the eagerness of men who knew 
they belonged to some of the best units in 
the United States Army. These, the War 
Department revealed for the first time last 
week, included the First and 34th In- 
fantry Divisions and the First Armored 
Division, all of which received special 
training before being sent to the front. 

A tough outfit of regulars and renowned 
for its exploits in the last war, the First 
Infantry began, training at Fort Devens, 
Mass., in 1941. It is commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Terry Allen, 55-year-old veteran of 
the last war known as “The Wild Man,” 
and contains only six draftees. Both the 
34th Infantry, including many National 
Guardsmen and draftees from the Middl: 
West, and the First Armored, which was 
organized in July 1940 at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and is probably the nation’s toughest tank 
unit, were trained in Northern Ireland and 
thought they were going to invade Europe 
until sent to Britain for shipment with the 
First Infantry to North Africa. 

The Yanks were also spurred by the 
Prospect of revenge for their defeat last 
month in the fighting that culminated in 
the loss and subsequent recapture of Kas- 
serine Pass, That battle was the subject on 
March 16 of one of the frankest public 
analyses of a defeat made by any army in 
this war. In the form cf a critique from 
“Allied headquarters in North Africa, it 
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Associated Press 
Gen. Patton: Hell-bent for vengeance 


blamed the temporary setback largely on: 


an initial error of intelligence and conse- 
quent faulty disposition of troops. 

Although crowned with an eventual tri- 
umph, following the arrival of British re- 
inforcements below Thala, and the Amer- 
ican victory in the Battle of Hamra Plain 
(Newsweek, March 8), it was a costly 
tactical setback for the Yanks. One se- 
quel was the removal, announced last 
week, of Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall 
as American Commander. For his succes- 
sor, General Patton, known as “Old Blood 
and Guts,” the Eighth Army’s attack 
promised release from a hard-handed vow 
—he had sworn off both liquor and tobac- 
co until he sets foot in Tunis. 


Bomber Squadron 


Newsweek’s London Bureau last week 
discovered that one of the most traveled 
bomber squadrons in the Army Air Forces 
was stationed in Britain. Al Newman, war 
correspondent, was sent to visit the squad- 
ron at an Eighth Air Force field. He wite- 
lessed the following story. 


So you wanted to see the world, did 
you? Brother, you should have joined the 
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umpteenth heavy bombardment group of 
the United States Army Air Forces. They 
have seen it the hard way, behind Col. 
Edward J. Timberlake. of San Antonio, 
Texas. They would follow their handsome, 
34-year-old colonel to hell if he steered 
his big Consolidated Liberator in that di- 
rection. So far they have not laid bombs 
on the latter objective, but they have 
hit some of the suburbs. Lille, Lorient, 
Brest, St. Nazaire, Rouen, Wilhelmshaven, 
Bizerte, Tunis, Sousse, Sfax, Tripoli, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Messina—that’s their rec- 


ord of objectives. And last week they took 


part in the big show at Vegesack. 

The umpteenth group was foredoomed 
to see action even before it got overseas. 
Lt. Bill Williams of Fort Worth, Texas, 


and his bombardier, Lt. Carlos Turner, ’ 


were awarded air medals for bagging a 
sub when on flying patrol duty at Fort 
Myer, Va., last July. Since then they have 
been moving so fast the decorations have 
not caught up with them. The group has 
operated from three places, England, Oran, 
and from the Libyan desert near Tobruk. 
They have crammed a lifetime of opera- 
tions—many of them being near the magi- 
cal mark of 30 missions—into six months. 
They have dropped 1,000 tons of high 
explosive on the enemy. During their three 
months in Africa alone, these twelve ships 
flew a total of 500,000 miles. They have 
brought down 32 enemy planes, scored 16 
probably downed, and damaged 18 to their 
own loss of 7. 

The umpteenth arrived in England last 
September and swung into action over 
Lille on Oct. 9. “That was a rough deal 
to break in on,” declared Capt. J. Steward 
of Lock Haven, Pa. “We lost one ship, 
but at least two fellows got out. When I 
returned I said if war is like this, to hell 
with the whole thing.” 

Talk turned to the lighter side of life 
in the air, and Lt. Charles Murphy of 
Belzoni, Miss., couldn’t help telling one 
on Pilot Lt. Jake Epting of Tupelo, Miss. 
“They were coming home with the mis- 
sion completed,” he said, “and suddenly 
all the motors went dead. While Jake was 
making them catch he accidentally rang 
the alarm signal for everybody to bail 


’ out. When everything was OK azain, he 


called up Lt. Edward Weir of Dallas and 
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Lt. Albert Naum on the intercommunica- 
tions phone. He was answered by the tail 
gunner: ‘Sir, if you want the bombardier 
and the navigator, you will have to turn 
around and descend about 3,000 feet.’ 
Naum and Weir were comfortably stowed 
away in an English hotel when they were 
picked up next day.” 

The umpteenth group had a couple of 
weeks in Oran before mud made opera- 
tions impossible and they moved to Libya. 
Life there was fun. They played baseball, 
drank American beer, repaired Italian 
Fiats, and scooted around the desert on 
unrationed gasoline. 

Meanwhile operations went on. Bom- 
bardier Lt. Alfred Pezzella of Newton, 


' Mass., earned undying fame on the Naples 


raid. His ship was on the bombing run 
when a chunk of flak punctured the nose 
of the plane hardly a foot away from his 
head. “Ball one,” exclaimed Pezzella with- 
out taking his eye from the bomb sight. 
Then he pressed the salvo trigger. There 
is also the story of Lt. Clinton Sipe of 
Pittsburgh, a bombardier who plastered 
the Governor’s Palace in Tripoli only to 
find on his return that the British, who 
were pressing on Tripoli, had planned to 
use it as their headquarters when they 
took the city. 

On page 20 of the Nov. 30, 1942, issue 
of Newsweek, there is a picture of a Con- 
solidated Liberator named Flying Cock. 
I can tell you now what happened to her 
as it was related to me by Sgt. Robert 
Slade of Norfolk, Va. Flying Cock suc- 
cessfully bombarded Tripoli one day. She 
was returning with things going smoothly 
and Slade singing verses from a song called 
“Bless ’em All” on the intercommunica- 
tions telephone. He was just at the phrase 
about officers which runs “Bars on their 
shoulders and wings on their chest, Brains 
in their heads like a battered bird’s nest,” 
when flak hit one of the motors. 

The ship immediately caught fire. The 
pilot tried to feather the propeller, but the 


mechanism was shot away. With the rac- 
ing engine threatening to tear off the 
wing, the pilot pushed the emergency bell 
and four crew members bailed out. Others 
elected to try to ride her down. For some 
of the longest minutes on record they 
fought off fighters which closed in on the 
crippled ship, and down she went from 
16,000 to 6,000 feet. They lightened for 
crash landing on the sea by jettisoning 
every bit of movable equipment. But at 
6,000 feet the fire went out, and the Flying 
Cock fluttered back to Bengasi and landed. 

I stood in the chilly wind on the ump- 
teenth’s airdrome on March 18 and 
watched the deadly parade take off for 
Vegesack. I saw men come home late in 
the afternoon, gray with fatigue, ankle 
deep in empty cartridge cases. One ship 
had half a tail shot away. Another landed 
without brakes. Ambulances raced to take 
off three wounded from various planes. 
The Liberators had gone in lower and 
later than the Boeing Fortresses. Fighters 
picked them up 80 minutes before they 
got over the target which they salvoed 
dead center. Then successive waves of 
fighters attacked them for another hour 
and a half on the way home. Said Lieu- 
tenant Sipe: “I got one Messerschmitt as 
he came in for the usual head-on attack. 
His plane was a sheet of flame, but he 
kept on firing, and came on. I take a poor 
view of that. It is downright unethical.” 


German Devastat'on 


The star performers in the Allied air 
offensive against Germany last week were 
the big bombers of the United States 
Eighth Air Force. On the afternoon of 
March 18, the largest force of American 
planes ever sent over the Reich pounded 
the U-boat yards at Vegesack, 15 miles 
down the Weser River from Bremen. They 
left the target badly battered. Four days 
later, another large group of the bombers 
roared over Wilhelmshaven. It was the 














third American raid on the big naval base, 
and the pilots reported that the bombing 
was even more concentrated than the raid 
at Vegesack. 

But with RAF night bombers apparent- 
ly grounded by bad weather after its rec. 
ord log of 38 night and 34 day bombing 
raids in the 45 days since Feb. 1, the big. 
gest news was still the accumulating evi- 
dence of the enormous damage inflicted at 
Essen, the great Ruhr industrial center 
containing the Krupp works by British 
blockbuster bombs. The evidence came 
from three sources—the Nazis themselves, 
British reconnaissance, and secret anti- 


_Nazi radio stations whose information, if 


sometimes unreliable, this time had the 
ring of truth. 

The Nazi contribution was contained 
in copies of Marshal Hermann Wilhelm 
Géring’s paper, the National-Zeitung of 
Essen, that reached Stockholm days late 
with accounts of the RAF raid on the night 
of March 5. It revealed that damage and 
confusion caused by the raid were so great 
that the authorities imposed martial law, 
appealed to the. populace to “preserve 
order,” and—because of the destruction of 
so many stores—lifted restrictions to per 
mit people to trade “wherever you can 
buy something.” In addition, the paper 
admitted that many workers had _ been 
kept from their jobs by a breakdown of the 
transport system. 

But that raid was surpassed in severity 
on March 12 when more than 1,000 tons 
of bombs were poured onto the target. 
Eighteen hours after this, RAF photo- 
graphs showed the Krupp rolling-stock 
shop still burning fiercely and the big loco- 
motive shop burned out. The Air Ministry 
said that 34 Krupp shops had been dan- 
aged, 13 of them severely, and that in the 
two raids 80 Krupp buildings were hit and 
50 severely damaged. 

The secret “Weimar” Communist radio 
station called March 12 a Schreckensnacht 
(night of terror) and asserted that 60,000 
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Essen citizens were bombed out ‘of their 
homes, gas and electricity services knocked 
out, the Central and Essen-Nord. railroad 
stations destroyed, and the roof and top 
floor of the central post office burned out. 
It added that police turned back 10,000 
women from the main post office when 
they sought to mail letters to the fronts so 
that their menfolk could claim furloughs to 
visit their bombed-out homes. 

Even this stark picture was outdone by 
“The Chief,” commentator for the clan- 
destine Gustav Siegfried Eins station. In 
the fortnight ended March 14, he said, 
137,000 Germans had been made homeless, 
including 100,000 in Berlin and Essen, and 
2,000 were killed on March 12 in Essen 
alone. He added: “Those bombed out in 
Cologne have been placed in former prison 
camps for Russians like that incredible 
pigsty on the Warner Heath. The stench 
there is more than anybody can stand. For 
12,000 people there is one water faucet. 
But people can’t drink anyway because of 
the danger of typhus. When hungry people 
from Cologne started to rummage in an 


- old stinking potato dump, guess what they 


found—two. putrefied Russians who had 
died there before them!” 

Meanwhile informants who _ reached 
Sweden said damage in the March 1 raid 
on Berlin was “at least ten times that of 57 
previous raids,” while high winds caused 
the fires to spread so rapidly it took three 
days before the last was put out. : 


U-Boat Offensive 


Doenitz Musters Submarines 
to Cut Allied Supply Lines 


The Germans have begun their long- 
expected all-out spring assault against the 
Allied supply lines. That was the somber 
news from both Washington and London. 
Simultaneously, the Allies revealed that 
important conferences in Washington had 
already set in motion the machinery for 
all-out resistance to the assault. And Allied 
spokesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
warned of the seriousness of the sea battle 
just beginning. . 

This was the battle the Germans were 
relying on to halt the flow of munitions 
and men to Africa and Europe. It was 
directed by the Reich’s foremost U-boat 
expert, Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German Fleet and 
veteran of the unrestricted U-boat warfare 
of 1917-18 that all but brought the Allies 
to their knees. As the Tirpitz of this war, 
Doenitz must do what Tirpitz failed to 
do in the last. struggle. 


Prussian: Doenitz got the U-boat 
virus in his blood about midway through 
the last war. A mild-looking little Prus- 
sian from a middle-class shipping family, 
he joined the Kaiser’s navy in 1910, was 
assigned as an ensign aboard the light 


cruiser Breslau, and developed a quick 
contempt for all surface craft as instru- 
ments of German naval power when this 
ship and the battle cruiser Goeben were 
chased ignominiously by British warships 
into the Dardanelles in August 1914. 

After Turkey entered the war and he 
was released from internment near Con- 
stantinople, Doenitz transferred in 1917 
to the fast-growing Unterseeboot branch, 
saw service in the Mediterranean, and in 
April 1918, at 27, received his first U-boat 
command. In October of that year he 
rashly surfaced to attack a Malta-bound 
convoy. But the little British sloop Snap- 
dragon outfought him, forced him to scut- 
tle his U-boat, and captured the crew. A 
prisoner of war in England, Doenitz was 
put in a Manchester madhouse by the 
British and repatriated soon after the 
Armistice. Afterward he boastfully claimed 
he had feigned insanity to fool “the 
stupid British.” 

That war implanted in Doenitz two 
granite-like characteristics—hatred of Brit- 
ain and a tremendous faith in the U-boat. 
Even during the days of the Weimar 
Republic — which he loathed — Doenitz 
dreamed of a mighty new U-boat fleet win- 
ning the next war for Germany. Secretly 
encouraged and financed after 1928 by such 
men as Admirals Erich Raeder and Richard 
Foerster, he started working out new tech- 
niques in U-boat warfare. 

The advent of the Nazi government in 
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Arrica (by wireless)—The other day 
the American forces slogged through the 
southern Tunisian mire into Gafsa, 30 
miles southeast of their last positions. 
Next day, through atmosphere too dirty 
for planes to ride, they pushed on another 
15 miles beyond, to Guettar. Meanwhile 
the German radio ballyhooed premature- 
ly an advance by General Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army on the Mareth Line, and 
Montgomery minded his own counsel, and 
improved his position. ; 

One of the things about Montgomery 
‘that has repeatedly annoyed the Axis is 
his practice of acting on his own initiative 
and not theirs, and of moving by his own 
plan, not theirs. It may be a good idea 
now to recapitulate events and have a 
look at the entries. 

It is a local. theory that Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, even before reaching 
Tunisia from Libya, had a delaying cam- 
paign in mind for this theater; a cam- 
paign of maneuver, thrust, and retreat, 
designed to delay the Axis evacuation 
from Africa and the Allied invasion of 
Europe from the south as long as:possible. 
§ Marshal Rommel’s every move since he 


ous 





What Our Men Learned in Tunisia 


by JOHN LARDNER 


arrived in Tunisia has borne this out. 

After the original Allied drive from 
Algeria stalled in bad weather and 
splintered against cunningly contrived 
defenses and counterattacks, Rommel 
lashed to his right in the Faid-Tebessa- 
Thala triangle, moving on the Allies with 
the same will and the same armored 
divisions that led the retreat from Libya. 
We learned several things here, especially 
our American troops. We learned that 
our work with mines in that battle was 
not effective enough to stop the enemy 
advance while his mining, on the con- 
trary, was good enough to slow us badly 
m counterattacks. 


This was a salutary thing to learn. 
So was the lesson Rommel taught us 
about tank traps. I am not permitted to 
specify our losses in men and matériel 
in the so-called Battle of Kasserine, but 
it can be said they were heavy. It can 
also be said on the best kind of authority 
that our men learned fast and were much 
better soldiers at the end than at the 
beginning. Our artillery reserves proved 
strong enough to cause the enemy to 
withdraw without gaining any important 


bw J 
territorial objective. The net results for | 
Rommel of this sub campaign were two: 
it disorganized and immobilized the Allied 
forces on the west for the time being and 
gave the Axis chieftain room and time 
to launch a strong reconnoitering attack 
on the Eighth Army to the south without 
any danger to his right flank. 

Whatever Rommel may have gained 
in the way of information by the attack 
of March 6 on Montgomery’s Army, 
which followed two weeks after the Bat- 
tle of Kasserine, it cost him severely in 
armor—50 tanks roughly speaking to no 
armored losses whatever for the British. 
He withdrew again and began, like the 
rest of the world, to wait. 

In the minds of many people, the 
original conception of the Tunisian cam- 
paign had Rommel bottled up and cut off 
from reinforcements. This has never been 
completely true. For all our efforts by 
air and those of the British by sea, the 
stopper of the bottle has not fitted tight. 
The blockade was vicious and effective 
from the start and costly to the Axis; 
but the ingenuity of the enemy—as, for 
instance, his use of fast, low, 80-foot 
speedboats which carry tanks and are 
protected by 40-millimeter guns and 
make attack by submarines or even 
wave-hopping airplanes difficult—insured 
a bootleg supply of fuel and armaments 
for Rommel. At the moment the Axis 
tank forces in Tunisia are estimated to 
be large enough to make the coming 
battle a real fight. 
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1933 speeded his work. He perfected a 
liaison system between U-boat and planes, 
developed highly sensitive hydrophones in 
reply to the British Asdic detectors, and 
swept away the old military caste tradi- 
tions that had permitted officers to bully 
their men in the last war and thus weak- 
ened crew morale. Long before Hitler for- 
mally repudiated the Versailles Treaty, 
Doenitz had built “collapsible” U-boats 
that were stored in unassembled form. He 
laid the groundwork for the dispersion sys- 
tem of manufacture that now makes the 
Allied bombing campaign against the U- 
boat-building industry so difficult. 

Doenitz’s zeal got him into scrapes. In 
11937, after Hitler made him chief of the 
submarine fleet, he visited the waters near 
the Portland naval base in the English 
Channel to check up on British Admiralty 
data about currents there which he con- 
sidered unreliable. An alert British de- 
stroyer which detected the U-boat depth- 
charged it to the surface, and only a hasty 
apology by the U-boat skipper put the 
British off the scent and prevented dis- 
covery of its passenger. When war broke 
out, the skill of Doenitz’s planning was at- 
tested by such early U-boat exploits as that 
of Comdr. Guenther Prien whose ship pene- 
trated Scapa Flow and sank the battle- 
ship Royal Oak. 

Since then, operating from his Kiel head- 
quarters where he rises every day at 5 and 
takes an hour’s stroll with his sheep dog, 
Wolf, before starting work at 7, Doenitz 
has steadily enhanced his reputation as a 
master U-boat strategist. He instituted the 
Rudelsystem, or use of wolf packs. This 
not only permits concentration of the U- 


boats’ power but also effects an economy | 


in skilled command, since one seasoned U- 
boat commander can control groups of 
twelve to sixteen raiders under less experi- 
enced _ skippers. 

Now 52, with a lined face and receding, 
graying hair, Doenitz has never backed 
down from his pitiless slogan: “Sink with- 
out mercy; kill all” and his belief that U- 
boats can win the war. It was apparently 
because his onetime sponsor Admiral 
Raeder, took a different view, and after the 
Allied invasion of North Africa sought to 
keep the U-boats nearer home to counter 
a possible Allied assault on Europe, that 
Hitler last January removed Raeder as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet and put 
Doenitz in his place. 

In that job, Doenitz now commands the 
German surface fleet as well (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides). But he still regards 
the U-boat as the most important German 
sea weapon. That was made clear in his 
statement on becoming Commander-in- 
Chief: “I will put the entire concentrated 
strength of the navy into the submarine 
war,. which will be waged with still greater 
vigor and determination than hitherto... 
The German Navy will fight to a finish.” 


Countermoves: To meet just such 
an attack, the Allies long ago began mar- 
shaling all their resources. The first hint of 
the full scope of the preparations came on 
March 16 when the United States, Britain, 
and Canada simultaneously announced the 


conclusion of a conference on all phases of 
the anti-U-boat campaign. Held in Wash- 
ington under the chairmanship of Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet, the meeting—one 
of a series that will keep the U-boat situa- 
tion under constant review—was attended 
by important naval, air, and shipping offi- 
cers and experts of all three Allies. They 
reached “complete agreement” on_ co- 
ordinating use of escort vessels, anti-sub- 
marine craft, and aircraft. 

At the same time, Prime Miainister 
Churchill told Parliament that the anti- 
U-boat drive was receiving “first priority” 
in all Anglo-American war plans. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox disclosed that the new 
American DE (destroyer escort) boats— 
smaller than ordinary destroyers but heavi- 


-ly armed with depth charges and, unlike 


British corvettes, faster than any U-boat— 
were now being turned out in quantity. 
And A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, declared that the British would 
soon be equipping their warships with heli- 
copters as U-boat hunters. 

Both the British and American navies 
released details of typical recent battles 
with U-boat packs that brought home the 
fierceness of the fighting. During one such 
encounter, British, American, and Fighting 
French ships, aided by RAF Liberators 
and Sunderlands, fought a 72-hour running 
fight with a U-boat pack in the Atlantic, 
sinking three raiders and damaging others 
while the convoy suffered unspecified losses. 
Washington matched this with the epic of 
the 2,216-ton Coast Guard cutter Camp- 
bell, which engaged six U-boats in twelve 
hours, depth-charging five, ramming and 
sinking the sixth, and making port with 
her wounded skipper—Comdr. James A. 








Hirshfield of San Antonio, Texas—despite 
a 12-foot gash in her hull. It was the 
proudest moment for the Campbell, since 
that day she escorted King George and 
Queen Elizabeth, aboard a destroyer, into 
New York. 

Berlin countered by asserting that in a 
recent Atlantic battle—which it called the 
“greatest and most successful” U-boat 
action of the war—32 Allied vessels total- 
ing 204,000 gross tons were sunk, as well 
as a destroyer. Rome also claimed that an 
Italian submarine had sunk the 21,500-ton 
former Canadian Pacific liner Empress of 
Canada with a full load of troops aboard. 


Duel on the Donets 


On the muddy banks of the Donets Riv- 
er, the Red Army and the Wehrmacht this 
week continued their savage duel. The 
Russians fought with characteristic stub- 
bornness, but the advantage still remained 
with the Germans. Slowly, they fanned 
out from Kharkov, captured Belgorod, and 
crossed the icy Donets. They threw into 
action a fresh army of 325,000 men and 
a tank force estimated at more than 1,000 
tanks. To ensure control of the skies, they 
brought in the Eighth Air Fleet, a shock 
unit used only on crucial fronts. And to 
direct this powerful war machine, they as- 
signed their ace team—Field Marshals 
Fritz Erich von Mannstein in charge of 
the ground forces and Wolfram von Rich- 
thofen in command of air forces. The 
Mannstein-Richthofen combination con- 
quered Sevastopol last July. 

Hitler himself explained why the Ger- 
man Command had ordered the present 
attack instead of continuing its retreat to 
shorter lines as military prudence seemed 











Acme 


Surrender of General von Daniel, a German commander at Stalingrad: Hitler 
admitted this defeat almost “submerged” the Nazi Army 
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to dictate. In his Berlin speech the Fiihrer 
admitted that the Wehrmacht had barely 
escaped a catastrophe on the battlefields 
of Southern Russia: “Thanks to the spirit 
of sacrifice and heroism of our soldiers on 
the eastern front, it has been possible final- 
ly to overcome the crisis . . . to stabilize 
the front, and: to commence those meas- 
ures which will guarantee in the forthcom- 
ing months success to the final victory ... 
How great the danger of submersion .. . 
has been during this past winter must be 
left for later historians to set out.” 
There was little doubt that the Red 
Army had come within sight of a great 
victory in the Ukraine. With another 
week of luck it would have reached the 
Dniepér and trapped a huge German army 
along the Sea of Azov. The Germans could 
afford neither a military defeat of such 
proportions nor another blow to domestic 
morale so soon after the debacle at Stal- 
ingrad. That was the chief reason why 
they threw the reserves they were hoard- 
ing for the spring offensive into action. 

But there was also another powerful 
reason. Buoyed up by its victories, Ger- 
many last summer began. to regard the 
Caucasus and the Ukraine as colonies, cap- 
tured for good. The oil of the Maikop 
fields was to propel the German tanks 
and planes; the coal of the Don Basin 
mines was to fuel the railroads; the pow- 
er generated by the Dnieper was to 
breathe new life into the munitions plants 
and repair shops for the Wehrmacht’s 
damaged equipment. 

The gap between the plans and their 
execution was not great. Vast preparations 
were made for the autumn sowing of the 
vast Ukrainian grainfields. Government 
concerns were set up to control the cap- 
tured power plants and coal mines. Sim- 
ilar firms were to supervise the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, tobacco, and rubber. Ma- 

. jor German steel and manufacturing com- 
panies established branches in occupied 
Russia. One of them was a branch of the 
famous Krupp plant, apparently housed 
in a Kiev factory abandoned by the Reds. 
Trading firins were opened to sell and dis- 
tribute Axis-made goods. As a final indi- 
cation of their confidence, the Germans 
placed the eastern part of the Ukraine un- 
der a civil administration. 

But when the Red Army, instead, 
plunged westward this entire industrial 
sub-empire was threatened. The Nazis 
thought it was worth saving both be- 
cause of its intrinsic importance and its 
role in supplying the German Armies with 
necessary materials. If, in the summer to 
come, the Wehrmacht finds itself unable 
to launch a major offensive in the south, 
it will know that the cost of saving Ger- 
many’s new colony was too high. 


The China Front 


A month ago Tokyo announced that it 
_-Was starting an offensive to deal a knock- 
out blow to. China. Long quiescent, the 
fronts in China again became active. In 
the far southwest, Japanese columns 
pushed up the west bank of the treacher- 
ous Salween River. Eight columns made 
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The relationship between plane bases and battle areas in China 


their way over-the Yangtze and struck 
southward, into “China’s granary” near 
Changsha. North of Shanghai, Japanese 
troops hammered into guerrilla territory. 
Last week Chungking, with the blaring of 
trumpets, claimed that everywhere the 
Japanese had been defeated. 

But both Tokyo and Chungking put 
the campaign out of perspective. The of- 
feusive was not as great as Tokyo tried 
to paint it. The Japanese withdrawal was 
not the crushing defeat Chungking claimed 
it to be. 

Actually, the entire Japanese offensive 
was planned on a very modest scale. The 
four columns which attacked in the south- 
west sector totaled only 2,000 men. Of the 
eight which crossed the Yangtze, the 
strongest numbered 3,000 men. The forces 
engaged in anti-guerrilla operations were 
of comparable strength. Furthermore, the 
land operations were supported by only 
a few aircraft. 


Significance 


No major offensive could have been 
launched with such small forces. No major 
offensive was intended. But the drives did 
serve to illustrate the basic factors govern- 
ing Japanese strategy in China. Japanese 
military action has five main objectives: 

To test Chinese strength—Such thrusts 
provide a true measure of China’s fighting 
ability. 

To destroy Chinese armies—As soon as 
enemy concentrations are reported, the 
Japanese strike out, dispersing the massed 
Chinese troops, destroying their defenses, 
blowing up roads, tracks, and bridges, and 
seizing supply dumps. 

To conduct foraging expeditions—Japa- 





nese forays for foodstuffs into Free China 
are frequent. All that cannot be carried 
away by them, including crops in the fields, 
is destroyed. 

To destroy guerrillas—The Japanese 
have largely kept their hands off the 
“guerrilla empires,” since punitive expedi- 
tions are both costly and futile. However, 
whenever any guerrilla army endangers 
Japanese supply lines or economic plans, 
the Japanese attack. 

To destroy air bases—Tokyo lives in 
constant dread of raids by American air- 
craft based on China. Since last year, the 
Japanese have made frequent attacks on 
potential air bases. Such attacks are bound 
to increase proportionately to the growth 
of the newly created United States 
Fourteenth Air Force in China. 


Japan’s General Staff is shrewd and well 
informed. It bases its strategy on premises 
checked and rechecked innumerable times. 
One of these premises is that any city in 
China—Chungking, Kunming, or Sian— 
can be occupied, but at a high cost. An- 
other is that in its present, state of equip- 
ment and training, the Chinese Army 
presents no serious menace. A third is that 
few supplies will reach the Chinese armies 
until a new land route is opened from 
India. The Japanese staff also feels sure 
that Chungking’s heart at the moment lies 
less in fighting Japan than in keeping a 
wary eye on the Chinese Red armies. 

But the Japanese High Command is 
openly and tremendously afraid of Ameri- 
can air raids on Japan—of the material 
damage they will cause, of the effect they 
will have on production and morale. 
Last summer’s drive in Central China 
was intended mainly to destroy 
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WAR TIDES 





Plonweny now looms larger as a 
major problem than previously. A num- 
ber of independent events, by their order- 
ly sequence, seem to bear this out. The 
Battle of the Barents Sea on Dec. 31, 
1942, when a lightly escorted Allied con- 
voy broke through a stronger German 
task force to reach Murmansk safely, 
must have had its repercussions, for on 
Feb. 7, Rear Admiral Gadow, writing in 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, stated 
that a successful Allied invasion of Nor- 
way would be a catastrophe. 

Later there were rumors that the Nazis 
had taken steps to strengthen the Nor- 
wegian front. For on March 5 the London 
press reported (though without official 
confirmation) a powerful concentration 
of German warships in the Trondheim 
area, including the Tirpitz; at least two 
cruisers of the 10,000-ton Hipper class, 
the battleship Scharnhorst, the aircraft 
carrier Graf Zeppelin, and an undeter- 
mined number of destroyers. 

As a matter of fact, both for German 
offensive and defensive strategy, the con- 
centration of the German Fleet in Nor- 





The Nazi Navy Is Playing Strategic Poker 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


wegian waters is a sounder policy than 
holding it in the Baltic, where its ac- 
tivities were practically nil. 

Freedom of movement for a fleet is 
an important tactical asset. To reach the 
open sea from the Baltic there are only 
two exits, one through the Kiel Canal, 
the other past Denmark and through the 
Skagerrak. Both are narrow, easily put 
under surveillance by Allied submarines, 
and any exit in force via these passages 
is menaced by British mine fields and air 
power, with Allied warships waiting as 
the Germans move into the North Sea. 

Contrariwise, the straight coastline of 
Norway is something more than 1,300 
miles, with the entire coast from Sweden 
to Finland indented by deep-water fjords 
where the whole or part of the fleet can 
hide or dash to sea quickly with some 
immunity, for most of Norway’s waters 
are too deep for mining. 


This freedom of action is also an 
important strategic asset from the Ger- 
man point of view, for it unifies naval 
strategy which heretofore has not - dis- 


played the same coordination of effort 
found in the military campaign. Now, 
with the surface fleet in a position of 
readiness to strike north, south, or west— 
and bolstered by the submarine campaign 
waged in more distant waters—much of 
the Allied sea power which could be used 
elsewhere is tied up. 

This is not quite true of Norway, where 
the nature of the terrain and the coast- 
line is such that much expenditure of 
military force is required to defend the 
many spots which might be threatened, 
with the transport of troops by rail above 
Trondheim a problem. From Trondheim 
to a point on the south coast of Salt 
Fjord, about 280 miles north, the Ger- 
mans have constructed a new rail line, 
but it is often sabotaged. Bod6, across 
the fjord, is reached by ferry. From Bodé 
to Narvik, from which place a railroad 
runs to Lulea in Sweden, the line is un- 
completed. Above Bodé, except by sea 
and air, transport must still be difficult. 

But a mobile fleet, aided by land-based 
air power, is in a good position to retard, 
if not to beat off, invasion attempts be- 
fore they can land, giving time for troops 
using air transport, where land transport 
is impracticable, to concentrate at a 
threatened spot quickly. Thus naval 
strength used in Norway abets military 
strategy there, and by so doing alleviates 
Germany’s manpower problem elsewhere. 








which could be put to use by American 
raiders. 

That done, the Japanese withdrew—but 
they held on firmly to some of the cap- 
tured fields closest to Japan. Should spies 
report work on fields nearby, the Japanese 
will strike again, promptly and hard. 

Tokyo has also taken other precautions. 
The Defense Command in Japan proper 
has been thoroughly shaken up and 
strengthened. A screen of fishing boats and 
auxiliary ships, equipped with radio, has 
been placed on the approaches to Japan’s 
shores, to watch for air and undersea 
raiders. A long string of air bases has been 
stretched all along the Chinese coast, to 
permit the interception of enemy planes 
headed for Japan or Formosa. The south- 
ern end of this line was anchored last 
month at newly seized Kwangchowan. 
This onetime French territory has now 
been converted into an air base, within strik- 
ing distance of American bases in China. 

Japan, however, as yet has little to fear 
from the United States air force in China. 
The nearest fields are about 1,300 miles 
from Tokyo, and all are fatally vulnerable 
to Japanese attack. The well-equipped, 
well-protected American bases at Chang- 
sha, Hengyang, and Kweilin are 400-600 
miles farther inland with others still far- 
ther inland at Chungking and Kunming. 
The biggest American bombers in China, 
the Consolidated Liberators, have an out- 
side range of just 2,500 miles. 

The only feasible plan for bombing 
Japan would provide for a brief refueling 
stop at one of the auxiliary bases on the 


fringe of Japanese-held China. Such re- 
fueling stations could also conceivably be 
set up in the guerrilla territory north of 
the Yangtze. But Japan’s spy system is 
efficient, and no refueling station would 
long remain secret. American raiders might 
be able to fuel on the outward trip—and 
find the same station demolished on their 
homeward journey. 

Given the present American air power in 
China, the likeliest targets are Formosa 
and Japanese shipping. Formosa today is 
one of Japan’s major naval bastions. 
The Chinese have long been urging raids 
on Formosa, pointing out that they them- 
selves had raided its capital five years ago. 

Even more painful to Japan would be 
raids on the shipping lanes strung along 
the Formosa Strait. American fliers have 
already sunk enemy ships in this area. A 
more intensive campaign could do untold 
damage to the flow of war supplies to the 
Japanese armies and of raw materials to 
Japan’s war industry. And shipping is the 
weakest link in Japan’s new empire. 


Norway’s Curtain Raiser 


Halfway between Bergen and Aalesund, 
the little town of Floré nestles in the 
rocky embrace of a wing-shaped island. 
Here centers the trade of a three-fingered 
fjord where cod and herring fisheries thrive 
against a backdrop of snowy heights. In 
peacetime, the fast coastwise steamers of 
the Bergenske Co. called at the port onée 
or twice a week, while local boats plied up 
the fjord between overhanging cliffs. 


In almost three years of German occu- 
pation the peaceful fishing town has been 
turned into a Nazi stronghold. Soldiers, 
clattering through the narrow, crooked 
streets, used the church as a rifle target. 
Batteries were set up in the nearby hills. 
Frequent curfews kept the town’s 1,400 
inhabitants within their wooden red-tiled 
houses. Shipping was all but suspended. 

Last week, Norwegian vessels again 
called at Floré Harbor, but they were not 
Bergenske steamers. The sleek, gray craft 
that slipped into the roadstead at dawn 
March 14 were light forces of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy operating from Britain. 
Before the surprised Germans could open 
up with their shore guns, a salvo of tor- 
pedoes crashed into two of their supply 
ships. One large vessel plunged to the bot- 
tom, while another was observed sinking 
as the raiders withdrew without loss. 

Like the other daring British and Nor- 
wegian attacks this assault forced the 
Germans to maintain some troops along 
the entire Norwegian coast. There are not 
enough, of course, to beat off a really 
strong raid. This and the possibility of in- 
vasion was the main reason for the con- 
centration of the German Fleet at Trond- 
heim (see Admiral Pratt’s War Tides) . 

The attack was neither the first nor the 
biggest foray against Nazi-held Norway. 
Floré itself was raided by the British last 
year. But it was the first all-Norwegian 
show and unusually successful. Coming at 
the approach of spring in the year of de- 
cision, to Norwegians it looked like a cur- 
tain raiser of the liberating invasion. 
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Eden Shows Britain’s Caution 
in Capital Talks on Postwar 


. But ‘Meeting of Minds’ 
Smooths Path for the Future; 
He Also Woos the GOP 


The visiting Anthony Eden last week 
deported himself with all the aplomb cus- 
tomary to British diplomats. Mornings 
Eden breakfasted either in his simple bed- 
room in the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton or downstairs with the staff. Next he 
read the American newspapers and some 
three-day-old papers flown from London. 
Evenings he walked briskly around Observ- 
atory Circle with the gaunt Ambassador 
Lord Halifax. Reporters noted that in 
contrast to his 1938 visit, when he brought 
along a dozen suits, this time Eden wore 
the same blue serge suit day after day; 
he had traveled light on the Liberator 
bomber Commando. 

Between times the British Foreign Min- 
ister conferred, lunched, and dined with 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Russian Ambassador Maxim 
Litvinoff, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, and the Senate and House Foreign 
Relations committees in Washington, and 
with Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia in 
New York. He held two press conferences. 
This week Eden, descendant of Sir Robert 
Eden, last royal governor of colonial Mary- 
land, was scheduled to address the 
Maryland Legislature. 

On every occasion he talked to the press 
and with obvious sincerity assured cor- 
respondents that Britain would fight to a 
finish against the Japanese as well as the 
Germans. But try as they did, the news- 
papermen could get out of him little spe- 
cific information on the purpose of his 
visit other than that he “felt better” after 
talking to American officials and that 
they had reached “agreement.” 

Eden’s visit coincided with three other 
developments last week whose import for 
the future of United Nations diplomacy 
was unmistakable. 


{A London Times editorial stirred up 
widespread suspicions that Britain might 
leave America in the lurch after the war 
and team up with Russia instead. It voiced 
the blunt opinion that European security 
was a problem for the British and Russians 
to settle for themselves—and quoted Eden 
himself to support it: “Four great powers 
as Mr. Eden said in his speech last Decem- 
ber, will have ‘a virtual monopoly of armed 
streneth’ when- the war ends: and _ this 
armed strength ‘must be used in the name 
of the United Nations to prevent a repeti- 
tion of aggression.’ Of these four only two 
are situated on the confines of Europe; 


and on these two-rests the preeminent re- 
sponsibility for European security.” 

In Washington Eden promptly denied 
that the editorial reflected official British 
policy. Other Britons declared that The 
Times was no longer an infallible mouth- 
piece for the Foreign Office. The editorial 
was further countered by Prime Minister 
Churchill’s Sunday radio address, in which 
he stressed the need of “cordial and con- 
certed agreement” by Britain, Russia, and 
America in postwar planning (see page 38). 
Yet the fact remained that Britain and 
Russia do have a more immediate concern 
than America in the future of the Con- 
tinent that lies between them. 


§ The Senate received the heralded and 
widely debated Ball-Burton-Hill-Hatch 
resolution (nicknamed B, H, by Wash- 
ington reporters), calling for United Na- 
tions cooperation in waging the war, plan- 
ning postwar rehabilitation, and—most im- 
portant—setting up an international police 
force to keep the peace (NEWSWEEK, 
March 22). The quartet that drew it up 
had been discussing it for weeks, and they 
proffered it at a time when Eden’s presence 
had made positive planning a very live 
issue. They wanted to put the Senate on 
record for United Nations teamwork—a 
direct reversal of the historic resolution 
by which Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts in 1919 put more than a 
third of the Senate on record as opposed 





. Governments 


to the League of Nations. Apparently 
miffed at the four senators’ intrusion into 
his bailiwick, Sen. Tom Connally, Texas 
Democrat and chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said it would be 
considered along with other postwar plans. 
President Roosevelt endorsed the resolu- 
tion, but only in general: he told a press 
conference he agreed with its principles 
but wouldn’t want “the i’s dotted and the 
t’s crossed” on any precise program now. 


{ John Foster Dulles, Jawyer and inter- 
national churchman, announced a six-point 
program on “the bases of a just and dur- 
able peace,” drawn up after two years’ 
work by: a commission for the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It espoused world political co- 
operation on the pattern of the United 
Nations; economic and financial controls; 
establishment of an organization to adapt 
the treaty to changing conditions; auton- 
omy for subject people; control of arma- 
ments, and religious and intellectual lib- 
erty. It was the most important religious 
voice yet raised on postwar planning: the 
Federal Council represents 25 Protestant 
denominations with a communicant mem- 
bership of nearly 25,000,000. 


Significance 


Despite the jarring note of The London 
Times editorial, the Eden conversations 
showed that postwar discussions had 
reached the point where there could be a 
meeting of minds of British and American 
on broad fundamentals. 
Without such agreement any peace con- 
ference could degenerate into another. 
land-grabbing spree such as Versailles. 

Senators generally agreed it would be 





Senators Burton, Hatch, Ball, Hill: Their “B2H2” plan raised questions 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Since Mr. Eden arrived in the 
United States there has been less dis- 
cussion in the daily press and over the 
radio of the relations between Britain 
and the United States than of the rela- 
tions of both to Russia. In many ways 
this is remarkable. Britain is our closest 
partner in the war. The relations be- 
tween us now and in the future are of 
vital importance to us both. And they 
are not always as smooth as they appear 
to be on the surface. 

Anyone can jot down half a dozen 
problems which are only too likely to 
cause friction in the future—problems 
ranging from the future of India to 
international civil air transport. In the 
common interest, basic understandings 
concerning these problems should be 
reached before the war ends. 

Yet, at the present time, there is not 
a single conflict in British and Ameri- 
can interests on views which seriously 
perturb American public opinion. 
Thoughtful people can see where the 
conflicts lie and how they may later 
become sharp. But they do not doubt 
that these differences will be adjusted 
amicably. They cannot think of Britain 
—any more than of Canada, or Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand—as ever being 
a potential menace to our security and 
way of life. Many of them hope for a 
permanent concert of British and Amer- 
ican power. 

But we can all see that a total victory 
for the United Nations will leave one 
other great power to be considered— 
that power is Russia. 

_ China is placed on a parity by 
courtesy, out of regard for her moral 
strength and latent physical potenti- 
alities and to provide better balance. 
But insofar as China will be a power 
when the war ends, it will be mostly by 
transfusion of the strength of the three 
great military victors. Other liberated 
nations will have a voice.. But the post- 
war world will be organized chiefly by 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
If these agree, there can be no effective 
dissent. 

The most fundamental question about 
the world after victory is whether Rus- 
sia, Britain, and the United States will 
cooperate for joint security. If any one 
of the three withdraws, there can be no 
such system. There is very little doubt 
that Britain would prefer such a solu- 
tion. Both Russia and the United States, 
immense as they are, are regional powers 
which have at least a chance of survival 





Relations With Russia 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


through their own strength. Britain is 
a worldwide power but not strong 
enough to preserve worldwide peace. 


The British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the United States, com- 
bined, with the aid of China and various 
smaller nations would have a great pre- 
ponderance of the world’s power. But 
without Russia, the structure would be 
incomplete. Both Russia and the British- 
American combination would feel com- 
pelled to maintain immense armaments 
—far greater than would be needed to 
police the defeated nations and the rest 
of the world. Both would maneuver to 
obtain allies; the drift would be toward 
another war. Whether Russia will join 
in an over-all system of security is 
for Russia to decide. If her decision 


should be “no,” we and the British - 


would set our course accordingly—per- 
haps not happily, but confidently. Pro- 
vided, that is, that the British and our- 
selves really concert our power. 

This is where, for the British, another 
great uncertainty arises. What will we 
do after Germany and Japan have been 
defeated? Will we withdraw, as we did 
after the last war? Will we devote our- 
selves to the Pacific, leaving Britain 
and Europe to their own ways? Or will 
we be a stable partner in the policing 
of the world and helping to maintain 
a sound and lasting peace? 

As long as our future policy remains 
uncertain, Britain must always consider 
alternative courses. Now only one al- 
ternative clearly emerges. That is to 
make a deal with Russia covering 
frontiers and spheres of influence in 
Europe and the Middle East and 
possibly in the Far East. 

A permanent partnership with Britain 
would serve our paramount interests in 
security and economic well-being. A 
worldwide system of security would serve 


both our interests even better. If these . 


statements were accepted principles of 
American policy, standing above party, 
surely the first and probably the second 
could be achieved. 

The British Government has decided 
to proceed tentatively, on the hypoth- 
esis that these principles have a chance 
of becoming settled American policy. 
That is the meaning of the statement, 
officially vouched for, that Mr. Eden’s 
conversations in Washington reveal that 
the British and American Governments 
are thinking in the same direction about 
the organization of the peace. 








risky to bring the B,H, resolution into 
open debate now. Its defeat, or even its 
approval by a narrow majority, would 
serve notice to the other United Nations 
that the Senate might not go along with 
the President’s foreign policy. Prolonged 
debate might defeat the resolution’s pur- 
pose of making senatorial policy clear; it 
might lead to introduction of amendments 
and specific issues that could either reduce 
it to meaninglessness or kill its chances of 
passage. Senator Ball himself, originator 
of the resolution, appeared willing to let it 
sink into senatorial and public conscious- 
ness for a while before pressing for its 
adoption. 

In fact, this question—whether Mr. 
Roosevelt and his United Nations, like 
Woodrow Wilson and his League of Na- 
tions, might be repudiated by either the 
voters or a rebellious Senate—lay in the 
background of Eden’s conversations in 
Washington. Those talks were as general 
as Eden said they were. With Hull he dis- 
cussed political, economic, and social is- 
sues involving regions, not countries. 
Boundary disputes, such as those of Rus- 
sia and Poland and the Baltic states, were 
not mentioned. Indeed, Eden was as in- 
tent on renewing acquaintance with the 
American officials he first met during his 
visit of 1938 as on postwar planning. In 
this connection, there have been indica- 
tions that many, including Eden himself, 
believe he will be Britain’s next Prime 
Minister. For example, a Gallup poll of 
Great Britain last week showed that “if 
anything should happen to Mr. Churchill,” 
39 per cent of the British people wanted 
Eden, against 24 per cent for the waning 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

But Eden had a still more important 
mission to execute. The heavy anti-Ad- 
ministration vote last November has had 
severe repercussions among our Allies. 
The British, for example, are aware that 
they may be dealing with a Republican 
Administration after the war, and have 
made special efforts to cultivate GOP 
leaders. Eden was far from casual last 
week when he said he would like to talk 
with Wendell Willkie while in this coun- 
try. And on his visit to New York Eden 
was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
publishers of The New York Herald Tri- 
bune, the country’s leading Republican 
newspaper. Any man aspiring to so vital 
an office after the war would be anxious to 
be on easy terms with American states- 
men. 


Slogan 


The Senate of dairy-rich Minnesota this 
Monday advanced a bill to repeal a state 
law requiring that all state government 
letterheads carry the slogan: “Eat More 
Butter.” 


Dice With a Halo 


On a tour through the Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot last fortnight, reporters 
learned that the Army had bought 229,500 
pairs of transparent dice to be sold at post 
exchanges—as a “comfort item” for sol- 








Yes, sweet lady... but only 
from the frying pan! And, 


Uncle Sam wants you to con- 


serve rubber, too, so that all 
of us can keep rolling... un- 
til that wonderful day when 
tire worries can be forgotten 
again... on Top-Quality 
Generals, for instance!... 


Today, the full force of General 
Tire’s recognized leadership in 
Top-Qualizy is being directed 
straight at the target of giving 
our fighting men the vital tools 
of war .. . the countless rubber 
products needed: for Victory. 
You, in turn, must save your tires; 


help to conserve America’s pre- 
cious rubber supply. 


As you do it, however, you can 
look forward on that day to come - 
to a General Tire with even more 
mileage, safety and comfort than 
the famed Generals of the past. 
Yes, General’s specialized manu- 
facturing skill; its unique ability 
in getting the most out of rubber 
... are your promise of still more 
change for the better. 


Because, you see, as General’s 
technicians discover new mate- 
rials and new ways to make 
rubber fight . . . they are discover- 
ing, also, how to build a still 
finer Top-Quality tire for your car. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e AKRON, OHIO 


, A TIRE THAT MAY LAST AS LONG AS YOUR CAR? 


Coming from General? Coming, too... 
much less air pressure? Lighter weight, 
yet more strength? The heat problem 
ended? Synthetics, rayon, nylon? You'll 
have to wait to find out...until that great 
day ahead! But, depend on it, new com- 
pounds and new processes being devel- 
oped now will bring you the greatest 
Top-Quality General Tire ever built! 








WITH MEN_ IN THE ARMY, 
NAVY, THE MARINE CORPS, 
AND THE COAST GUARD, 
THE FAVORITE CIGARETTE 
1S CAMEL.( BASED ON ACTUAL 
SALES RECORDS IN POST 
EXCHANGES AND CANTEENS) 


Theyve Got | cimmrno: a 
‘His insignias = «FOR EXTRA La 
What it Te kes - sieey with the FiAVOR, CAMELS HA : 


VOR, CAMELS HAVE 


fetter“G.” WHAT IT TAKES! 
HEY call ’em “cloud hoppers”— these igarette?This THEY SUIT ME 


keen, alert glider pilots of the Army 
Air Force. Like so many Americans, they’re 
learning an entirely new job—and proving 
they’ve got what it takes. 

On the home front, too, millions are prov- 
ing that good old American “know how” just 
can’t be beat! And that goes for cigarettes, 
too. For when you take costlier tobaccos and 
that priceless “know how” of blending that 
produce a slow-burning cigarette, you’ve got 
the cigarette for steady pleasure . . . Camels. 

Try Camels yourself—you’ll find they give 
you smoking pleasure that holds up. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


| WANT A 
CIGARETTE THATS 


N. MY THROAT ae Sey 7 w a 
NANO HAS LOTS OF y Sey The T-Zone 
oe yp’ FB ae —where cigarettes 


GRAND! pe a < are judged 


‘\ The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat—is the 
| Y proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
CHARLOTTE GILLAM,General | . taste and throat can decide which cigarette 


Aircraft Corp. inspector, agrees tastes best to you ... and how it affects your 
with service men—Camels are her throat. For your taste and throat are abso- 
favorite, too. ‘From first puff to 


last, Camels are swell!” she says. lutely individual to you. Based on the expe- 
rience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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dier morale. Last week the Ministerium 
of Collingswood, N.J., which in February 
had a hand in the revival of the ban on 
liquor in Army establishments (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 15) , adopted a resolution con- 
demning the purchase: “We believe it is 
wrong to encourage gambling.” Retort by 
an officer at the quartermaster depot: 
“The dice are for parcheesi, and the men 
in the Army play a lot of parcheesi.”.. 


Food Muddle 


Lack of Over-All Controls 
Shown by Mounting Shortages 


Bostonians in search of meat and fresh 
vegetables mobbed food stores and forced 
50 of them to close down. Baltimore and 
Birmingham, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia reported meat supplies at 
critical or all-time low levels. The Office 
of Price Administration this Wednesday 
published its meat-ration point values (see 
page 32), but these threatened to remain 
at least temporarily academic. 

The simple potato became almost a 
collector’s item. In Pittsburgh the table 
variety crashed through its 59-cent-a-peck 
price ceiling and sold for 81 cents—when 
available. Seattle stores limited butter sales 
to half a pound a person—when available. 
Richmond and Jacksonville were short of 
vegetables. Cheese vanished from New 
York groceries as hoarders rushed to the 
stores to stock up against rationing. Mem- 
phis had no poultry at all. 

The food situation, in fact, spelled near 
chaos. There were noble tries at piecemeal 
solutions: The OPA clamped ceilings on 
seed potatoes and thus shut off one of 
the worst black-market dodges — selling 
table potatoes, which had ceilings, as seed 
potatoes, which had none. To meet the 
meat shortage, the regional OPA in At- 
lanta extended through March 31 the 
quotas imposed on Southern slaughterers. 

But there was still no move in Wash- 
ington to deal with the critical food prob- 


lem as a whole—not only with price ceil- 
ings and shortages, but with such equally 
complex considerations as allocation (as 
between civilians, armed forces, and Lend- 
Lease), distribution through use of the 
country’s heavily overtaxed transport sys- 
tem, and adequate production of both 
crops and animals—which involved both 
farm manpower and machinery. 

There was reason for the lack of an 
all-out assault on the food front: divided 
authority. For the OPA worried about 
prices, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion about shipments, the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration about allocation, the 
Department of Agriculture about produc- 
tion. the War Manpower Commission 
about farm labor, and the War Production 
Board about farm machinery. It was a 
case of too many cooks threatening to 
turn the broth into.an unsavory stew. 

These major developments during the 
week pointed up the absence of over-all 
food planning: 


{ The Department of Agriculture’s annual 
survey of proposed farm production indi- 
cated that farmers intend to plant 279,- 
000,000 acres of all crops—10,000,000 more 
than last year. Secretary Claude R. Wick- 
ard optimistically predicted this would be 
performed despite a lack of labor, machin- 
ery, and fertilizer. But in Des Moines a 
conference—paced by former President 
Herbert Hoover and attended by eight 
governors and other representatives of 
twelve Midwestern States—warned that 
unless manpower and machine shortages 
were met, serious production losses would 
be inevitable. The conferees offered a six- 
point program, including release by the 
WPB of all available farm machinery, new 
materials for repair parts, and fertilizer 
supplies now being diverted to the manu- 
facture of explosives. 


4 Over the protest of the Army and the 
War Manpower Commission, the Senate 
passed the’ Bankhead bill deferring from 
military service every worker “engaged 
substantially full-time on a farm,” with 


local draft boards judging the worth of 
such workers’ contribution to the food sup- 
ply. The bill’s authors listed crops they 
considered essential (including boysenber- 
ries, grapes, cranberries, and loganberries) 
and nonessential (including artichokes, 
pumpkins, rhubarb, garlic, and leeks). 
Passage of the measure brought instant 
echoes from the farm states, where defer- 
ments are not popular. In South Dakota, 
for example, farmers with sons or hired 
help eligible for drafting found their fence 
posts and roads daubed with yellow paint 
and swastikas. 


{ Grocers complained that housewives’ 
hoarding of ration points on canned goods 
had frozen such items right onto store 
shelves. They urged the OPA to remove 
all--but- the. most-essential processed fruits 
and vegetables from the rationing list. 
Such a move would require reconsideration 
of Army and Lend-Lease stocks, now filling 
warehouses to such an extent that canners 
threatened to cut 1943 production. Mean- 
while, the Army Quartermaster General 
put a stop to the making of K and C ra- 
tions for the armed forces (emergency food 
allotments for use in the field) because, 
food industry spokesmen asserted, produc- 
tion had “exceeded expectations.” 


J Imposition of an OPA price ceiling on 
seed potatoes might curb black-market 
practices, potato dealers protested, but 
would not necessarily solve shortages un- 
less the Office of Defense Transportation 
released freight space—now earmarked for 
the military—for shipments from potato- 
growing centers in Maine. 


q The War Department also had its say 
on farm labor. Clarifying its policy on the 
release of soldiers for farm work, it reiter- 
ated that no individual furloughs would 
be granted but agreed to release troops as 
military units under their own officers to 
supplement local labor in emergencies 


threatening. vital crops. 


The civilian meat problem remained in- 
separable from other meat considerations. 
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Part of the shortage arose through a De- 
partment of Agriculture set-aside edict of 
March 14 which ordered slaughterers to 
reserve 40 per cent of their beef (80 per 
cent of the canner and cutter grades) , 30 
per cent veal, 35 per cent lamb, and 45 
per cent pork, for military needs But 
slaughterers were dependent on shipments 
from livestock producers, who in turn 
warned the OPA that proposed ceilings on 
livestock would result in disruption of 
cattle production. 


Significance 


Not the least of the confusion attending 
the food problem appeared in the number 
of remedies proffered. Everyone had a 


Sidelights From the Week’s Picture News 


. Amociated Pres 
In 1937 Rep. Kleberg gave his cook 
these old shoes; last week, mindful 


of rationing. the cook sent them back. 


solution: readjust price ceilings, put teeth 
into black-market enforcement, insure an 
adequate farm-labor force to spur 1943 
production, reallocate the proportion of 
food going to civilians, the services, and 
Lend-Lease (the Truman senatorial in- 
vestigating committee plans to look imto 
alleged Army hoarding at civilian expense). 


But these were only partial remedies— — 


and for this year’s production they would 
in any case be belated remedies. The na- 
tion has already suffered a setback in the 
battle of time for 1943 food production. 
The draft and the lure of higher in- 
dustrial wages have cut dangerously into 
the farm labor supply. Replacements for 
farm machinery are inadequate. 


To make the best of this bad situation, 
what was needed was direct, over-all action 
by the President himself. Washington 
opinion was divided on what form this 
action should take. A growing faction as- 
serted that it lay in concentrating in one 


man or agency all authority on food— | 


backed by the power to enforce it. They 
insisted that Secretary Wickard, though 
nominally food czar, lacked the bluster 
needed for the job, and that he was 
further handicapped by the diversion else- 
where of responsibility for transport, 
labor, machinery, etc. 

But another group of food officials pu:nted 
out that, by the very nature of Washing- 
ton’s czar system as it now stands, no one 
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Associated Press 


Because Los Angeles landlords vbjected tu triplets, Mrs. Virginia Washburn, 
shipyard worker's wife, couldn't find rooms. After 15 days, a kind soul lent 
her a beach home. 


‘Why this Rhode Island Red chose to cross the road. Newark’s busy Broad 
Street, nobody could tell. At any rate, the bird did manage to cross with the 
lights. The soldiers tn the background were amused. 


Associated Press 
No Stamp 17 needed for this Coast 
Guard Patrol dog’s shoes. They'll 
protect his paws from sea-shell cuts. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT. Before the camouflage experts went to 
work, this factory—a model, for test purposes—was photo- 
graphed from the air on conventional panchromatic film. 
The bomber’s eye would see what you see—a perfect set-up 
for destruction. 


¢ 


IXoclalke Infrared Film 
spots the “make believe” 


of enemy camoutlage 


ae, 


Canovriace is the highly developed art of pulling the wool over 


an enemy’s eyes... an art which is finding old methods ineffec- 
tual, in this war. 


This is in a measure due to Kodak’s development of a type of 
film whose vision goes far beyond that of the human eye. 


_ Natural grass and foliage contain chlorophyll—Nature’s color- 
ing matter. Camouflage materials lack this living substance. 
Chlorophyll reflects invisible infrared light rays—and Kodak 
Infrared Film registers’ this invisible light, making the natural 
areas look light in the picture—almost white. In violent con- 


trast, the “dead” camouflaged areas show up dark—almost black 
—in the picture. 


Moreover, Infrared Film is able to penetrate through the haze 
of a “low-visibility” day, and return from a reconnaissance flight 


with pictures in clear detail. Here again it far exceeds the power 
of the human eye. 


Working with our Army and Navy flyers and technicians, Kodak 
has carried this new technique of camouflage detection to high 
efficiency —and has, for our own use, helped develop camouflage’ 
which defies detection .. . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N: Y. 


NOW YOU DON'T. With camouflaged materials—false struc- 
tures, netting, cloth streamers, paint, and artificial trees— 
the experts have fooled the camera, and the bombardier. 
To the aerial camera loaded. with panchromatic film, even 
the marks of erosion on the slope by the railroad track 
have disappeared. 
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BUT HERE IT IS AGAIN. With Kodak Infrared Film in the aerial 
cameras, pictures like this are brought back from an observa- 
tion flight. On Infrared pictures, the false, “dead” camouflage 

_ materials look almost black. The natural landscape is un- 
naturally light. A trained cameraman, with one look, knows 
where the bombs should strike, 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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Address Cards 
are not rationed 


These All-fibre Typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards are available to you. The 
supply is plentiful, and you need no 
priority to buy them. 


New Elliott Addressing Machines 
are limited to Government priority. 
BUT you can secure a good used 
Elliott without any restriction or pri- 
Ority rating. 


Write today on your business letter- 
head for information on used machines 
and literature on the advantages of 
the Elliott Typewriteable Address 
Card method. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. . for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing .. . Disbursements . . . Collections . .. 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies .. . Issuing War Bonds. 
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czar can operate independently of the 
others. Agreeing that the food problem 
had been too long neglected in favor of 
more immediate military considerations, 
they declared that there was a happy 
medium through the use of fuller co- 
operation between czars. Secretary Wickard 
himself believes that it would be bad busi- 
ness for him to have absolute control of 
transportation, machinery, and manpower 
as they relate to food, because such control 
might disrupt the functioning of the gen- 
eral, over-all transportation, machinery, 
and manpower programs. . 


SM-130 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
last week took some of the whereases out 
of price control. Onto the desks of every 
deputy and regional OPA administrator 
fluttered a sheet of paper labeled “SM- 
130.” Staff Memorandum No. 130, in five 
terse paragraphs, preclaimed an end to the 
rule of OPA by the 400-odd lawyers in- 
stalled during the regime of Brown’s pred- 
ecessor Leon Henderson. Brown charged 
the administrators with full responsibility 
for thir own decisions—thus putting a 
halt to the legalisms and technicalities by 
which OPA attorneys had virtually seized 
authority on price and rationing admin- 
istration. Henceforth, said the ex-senator 
from Michigan, lawyers would be counsels 
and nothing more. 

It was one of the most decisive steps 
Brown had taken in his program of’ re- 


| forming the OPA for the businessman’s 


and consumer’s sake. Among other ac- 
tions of the week: 


{ The OPA suspended retail sales of but- 
ter, lard, margarine, shortening, cooking, 
and salad oils for a week as of midnight 
Sunday. Explanation: Stocks of these 
foods were not sufficient to support antic- 
ipated heavy public buying during the 
week that remained before the new meat- 
fats rationing program effective March 29. 

This week the OPA followed up with 
the long-awaited point values for rationed 
meats, fats, cheese, butter, and oils. For 
the 16 points allowed each week you can 
buy, for example—if you can find it—a 
pound of sirloin steak (8 points), a half- 
pound of butter (4), and a half-pound of 
cheese (4). If less fancy, you can get 
for your 16 points 3 pounds of tripe, a 
pound of margarine, and one-quarter of a 
pound of cheese. 


q Eastern Seaboard pleasure drivers first 
grinned, then frowned, when they read the 
OPA’s latest: Off came the ban on pleas- 
ure driving—allowing A-card holders to 
use up their coupons as they pleased, and 
on went the new A gas ration—6 gallons 
a month instead of 12. 


The Captive Enemy 


That America’s catch of Axis war 
prisoners had begun arriving in this coun- 
try was tipped off last month by Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. In an overseas broadcast 
the New York Mayor told Italians he had 
had a “most intercsting talk” with some of 





Acme 
Hero’s Stand-In: When ez- 
boxer Corp. Barney Ross collapsed 
from a recurrence of malaria he con- 
tracted on Guadalcanal, his wife spoke 
for him at a New York Red Cross 
rally. Mrs. Roosevelt comforted her. 





the biggest fish—eight Italian generals, in- 
cluding Gen. Annibale (Electric Whiskers) 
Bergonzoli, veteran of Ethiopia whom the 
British netted in Libya two years ago. 

La Guardia’s announcement was then 
the biggest leak yet sprung in the War 
Department’s secrecy on war prisoners. 
Last week, however, the Army gave News- 
WEEK part of the story. The: Army also 
explained’ why it had been chary with 
details: It feared that American civilians, 
worried by growing casualty lists and 
pinched by shortages, might resent the 
good treatment being given the captive 
enemy. In fact, the Army leans over back- 
ward in holding to the Geneva convention 
on war prisoners. Here is as much of the 
story as may now be published: 

Prisoners are kept overseas if their labor 
is most useful in foreign areas. Otherwise 
they are shipped to the United States 
and the Provost Marshal sends them to 
camps well inland. Their routine is strictly 
military. They do their own cooking and 
camp work, and live under rules and 
regulations like those governing American 
soldiers, including courts-martial for any 
serious offenses. 

By the Geneva convention’s terms, 
prisoners get the same quantity and 
quality of food served to American soldiers. 
When the Army has to make substitutes 
for scarce foods, it even goes so far as to 
calculate caloric values so the prisoners 
aren’t cheated. 

Though unpaid for work within the 
camp, prisoners detailed to road building 
and other jobs do draw wages. (Here, 


























Sign language for a naval victory 


ITHIN THIS TEST ROOM, a. sea 

fight with Axis war vessels is being 
weighted heavily in favor of one of the 
Navy’s slashing motor torpedo boats. 


Taking place here is an important 
reason why these PT boats have already 
sunk over 250,000 tons of Jap war vessels! 


This giant 12-cylinder Packard marine 
engine is just completing a brutal work- 
out—its “green run” as the engineers 
call it. For 8 long hours, each cylinder 
has been pouring out as much power as 
the entire motor in your Packard car. 


Suddenly, the chief test engineer 
throws a switch. He checks his gauges 
and instruments, then motions to the 
crew in the test room. “Test run O.K. 
—take it away for tear-down!” 


Now the huge engine will be com- 
pletely taken apart. Each part will be 


painstakingly checked and tested to 
make sure it withstood its gruelling 
punishment. Then it will be re-assembled 
and test-run again for 4 hours, in accord- 
ance with exacting Navy specifications. 


Perhaps you think this is carrying 
perfection to the nth degree. And you’re 
right. But that’s the way Packard builds 


engines. 


It’s also the way Packard builds Rolls- 
Royce aircraft engines for U. S. War- 
hawks. And for British Hurricanes, 
Lancasters and Mosquitoes that have 
bombed, strafed and blasted Nazis from 
Africa to Hitler’s doors in Berlin. 


Today’s hair-splitting standards of 
precision manufacture will enable 
Packard to pass on new benefits to you 
after the war. This added experience, 
and the training of a superbly skilled 
supervisory staff and thousands of 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 





precision-minded workmen, will be 
your assurance of a still finer. post-war 
Packard car. 








...to make your car last longer 


Your Packard Dealer has an ample 
supply of spare parts, and skilled 
mechanics who proudly wear the 
ODT badge. Drive in for a com- 
plete “Car Health Plan” check. 


If you need a new car, and can 
qualify, brand-new °42 Packard 
Clippers are still available—also 
fine low-mileage used cars on 
which there are nosalesrestrictions. 
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PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 
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FOR ALL FLYERS 
LATER 


At the present time Georgia Air 
Service, Inc., is concentrating its 
efforts on the Army Air Forces’ pro- 
gram of making our pilots the best 
in the world. This is our war-time 
duty ... our privilege ... and our 
pleasure! 

After the war the facilities of 
Georgia Air Service, Inc., will be 
available to the “family flyers” of 
tomorrow. as we operate Ricken- 
backer Field (the newest and largest 
airport serving metropolitan Atlanta) 
and other bases serving the South- 
east, 

This means that our flying instruc- 
tors... mechanics ... and technical 
experts in various phases of aviation 
will enable all flyers to have the 
same high standards of instruction, 
maintenance and repairs that Geor- 
gia Air Service, Inc., now provides 
Army Air Force Aviation Cadets 
and Army aircraft. 





GEORGIA &" 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Jan blog oh Om Oxo) ob 0 ¢-Von Co) acme 


U.S. Army Air Ferces 


Bennettsville, S. C. and 


Jackson, Tenn. 
OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FiFt 


COBB COUNTY AIRPOR]) 
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incidentally, is one good reason for location 
of camps in the “interior” of the United 
States: The Army expects to assign many 
prisoners to farm work to ease the man- 
power shortage.) The International YMCA 
and Red Cross furnish recreation equip- 
ment for the prisoners’ free time. They 
can write letters home via regular mail, 
postage-free, but through censorship. And 
if a prisoner hasn’t heard from his family 
for a specified length of time, the Red 
Cross will rush through a message of 25 
words by airmail. 


Stripless Portland 


It was to be a midnight stag show with 
all the trimmings—movies, vaudeville, and 
a strip tease performed by seven burlesque 
queens imported all the way from Boston. 
A shipyards’ entertainment committee in 
Portland, Maine, had no trouble at all sell- 
ing tickets at $1.50 a head to 750 ship 
workers in search of a night’s diversion. 

But police stopped the show before the 
strippers could go into their act. And with 
that the all-male audience at the Colonial 
Theater literally brought down the house. 
They uprooted seats, hurled bottles at the 
stage, wrecked walls, windows, doors, 
draperies, and lighting fixtures. When a riot 
call brought in the Army, the Navy, and 
Coast Guard shore patrols and emptied the 
battered theater, indignant patrons strug- 
gled on outdoors. 

After it was all over, the chief casualty 
appeared to be Wyman U. Packard, the 
theater manager. Fined $175 in Municipal 


Court, Packard was charged with: per- - 


mitting sand to be placed in front of the 
exits, blocking the aisles, operating a movie 
projector without a state license, and oper- 
ating a theater without a city license. 
Finally, along with a member of the ship- 
yards’ entertainment committee, he was 
charged with conspiring to stage an obscene 
performance. 


Thug’s End 


Three miles outside the Chicago city 
limits an Illinois Central freight train was 
backing slowly through North Riverside 
when Conductor William F. Seebauer saw 
a drunken man staggering along the right- 
of-way. “Hello there, fellow!” he shouted. 

Instead of answering, the reeling man 
whipped out a revolver, fired two shots 
at his own head and slumped to a sitting 
position against a fence. Seebauer stopped 
the train and with his two brakemen ap- 
proached the seated man. A third shot 
crashed into the sitter’s skull. Frank (The 
Enforcer) Nitti, successor to Al Capone’s 
crime throne, a typical, beady-eyed, mov- 
ie-style gangster, was dead. In his pockets 
he had just $1.14. 

“TI guess,” said Chief of Detectives John 
L. Sullivan as he viewed the body last 
Friday, “he was just like a lot of those 
boys with glass jaws. They can dish it 
out, but they can’t take it.” 

What Frankie couldn’t take was the 
fact that, only a few hours before, a Fed- 
eral grand jury in New York had indicted 
him and eight other hoodlums for the 


alleged shalxectown of mov:e producers and 
of movie and stagehand unions for $2,500,. 
000. The indictments charged the gang 
with bleeding four motion-picture com- 
panies (Loew’s, Paramount, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, Warner Brothers) of $1,000,- 
000 under threat of “union trouble.” They 
also charged tie gang with double-cross- 
ing the union on which it had muscled in 
(the AFL-International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes) by mulcting 
members of $1,500,000 through a 2 per 
cent “assessment.” 

The chicken feed found in Frankie’s 
pockets was a sharp comedown for the 
squat, 57-year-old Italian-born mob chief- 
tain (real name: Francesco Raffele Nitto) . 
Even bciore he stepped into Scarface Al’s 
shoes, he was in the chips as Capone’s 
high executioner. In 1930 he pleaded guilty 
to “owing $277,000 in income taxes for 
1925, 1926, and 1927 and served an eight- 
een-month prison term. After he was out, 
the government notified him that a “mis- 
take” had been made in calculating the 
taxes, cut the c!aim to $15,000, and apolo- 
gized to him for his incarceration. Later, 
after the government sent Capone to Alca- 
traz fcr income-tax evasion, Nitti headed 
the syndicate that controlled Chicago’s 
juiciest rackets, including prostitution, 
bookmaking, roulette, dice and other gam- 
bling houses, and even mineral waters. 

But it was not until Nitii’s lads branched 
out into exiox.:on of movie producers and 


_decrauc:ng un.ons that the Federal gov- 


ernment was avle to pin anything on the 
gang. ‘ihe first to be convicted was George 
Scalise, who had been dipping into the 
till of the ECulid.ng Service Employes In- 
ternational Union. Then George E. Browne 
and ville i.0.1, installed by the gang as 
leaders of the stagehands, were found 
guilty of extorting more than $1,000,000 
from the movie industry (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 17, 1941). 

Browne and Bioff are reported to have 
becn the star witnesses responsible for 
the grand-jury charges against Nitti and 
his plug-uglics. Among the more distin- 
guished of ‘those indicted last week along 
with The Enforcer were Louis (Little New 
York) Campazna, known as mob “front 
man”; Paul De Lucia, alias Paul Ricca, 
described as chief “torpedo”; Louis Kauf- 
man, business agent of the theatrical 
union’s Newark, N.J., unit, who was 
named only in the indictment relating to 
the movie officials’ shakedown, and John 
Roselli, former husband of the movie 
actress June Lang. 

Roselli, a fancy boy who is a private 
in the Army but prefers tailormade uni- 
forms to G.I., had been living at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, no less, while ap- 
pearing as a witness at grand-jury investi- 
gations. On the very day the indictments 
were handed down he happened to be in 
United States Attorney Mathias F. Cor- 
rea’s office, complaining that he was “tired 
of living at the Waldorf.” 

Correa said he was sorry he couldn't 
send the dapper Roselli back to camp but 
that he could arrange to have his present 
quarters changed. He did—Roselli is now 
in jail under $100,000 bail. 
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Scere 


Put yourself in your a 


vertisement’s place rete 


Then would you be satisfied with anything 
less than the best ENVIRONMENT? 


Imagine yourself being your own advertisement 
. . - Going forth among strangers, millions of 
them, to make friends . . . The most friends in 
the least time ... A colossal errand ! 


_ Certainly if you were your own advertisement 


you would desire the best environment. Because 
the best environment would give you the best 
chance. 


And, when seeking success in Chicago, instinc- 
ively you would turn to the homes. And HOME- 


ENVIRONMENT. 
a 


Nor would your instinct lead you astray. For in 
our Chicago community the key audience is a 
home audience. It is the audience which, going 
inio the third generation, has chosen The Chicago 
Daily News as its family newspaper. 


Because it keeps faith with the home-ideal of 
cecent journalism The Daily News is welcomed 
into the homes of its readers with high regard and 
confidence. 


Welcomed as a good companion and good 
counselor. 


Welcomed as a friend among friends. 


Welcomed by the very home-devoted families 
that you want, above all, to welcome what you 
have to say as merchant or manufacturer. 


% * * 


At this hour of peril to our America how great 
our feeling for the homes we have created within 
it! The turmoil of war assails us—and now we 
see the priceless value of our home-life. And our 
hearts overflow with gratitude for its gracious 
and inspiring simplicities. And tighten with reso- 
lution to defend it at whatever sacrifice. 


The home-mood which now so profoundly influ- 
ences our country is not a minor, but a major, 
manifestation of great import in advertising 
plans. 


Whether he approach this truth idealistically or 
realistically the advertiser will not go wrong in 
his conclusion. Namely, the vital need of home- 
environment for his advertising in 1943. He will 
put himself in his advertisement’s place — and 
place his advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


YAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madisou Street, CHICAGO 
‘ETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


? NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Nash of New Zealand 


Although the Chancery stayed open, the 


New Zealand Legation’s four-story brick. 


residence on Observatory Circle was tem- 
porarily closed last week. Only the cook, 
the housekeeper, and a maid remained in 
the back part of the house, while the 
gardener puttered around the little sloping 
green lawn and tended the flower beds. 
Walter Nash, popular Minister to the 
United States, had gone home, possibly 
not to return. He still held cabinet rank 
in Wellington and for that reason had an 
informal agreement with the Prime Min- 
ister to stay in America only one year. 
For the time being, the First Secretary, 
Geoffrey Cox, ex-journalist and recently 
a captain on Maj. Gen. Bernard Frey- 
berg’s staff with service in Crete and 
Libya, will take his place. 

Nash was not only New Zealand’s first 
Minister to Washington, but he was the 
first man ever to represent his country in 
any foreign capital. Before his appoint- 
ment on Dec. 28, 1942, the dominion’s 
diplomatic duties were handled by the 
British Foreign Office. During his stay, he 
had made an excellent impression and 
brought New Zealand unusual prominence. 
He toured the United States making 
speeches that were notable for theii sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and extemporaneous 
quality. In them, he agreed to the “Lick 
Hitler First” strategy but urged more 
reinforcements for the Pacific. 

Already a Pacific expert, he took a 
three-week trip to England last summer to 
sit in on the War Cabinet there and learn 
more of Allied strategy in the west. In 
years past he had represented his country 
on the League of Nations Council, negoti- 
ated trade treaties on the Continent, and 
had visited the United States several 
times. When he returned as Minister, 
newspapermen in Washington learned to 
go to him for news of what was discussed 
at the weekly White House meetings of 
the Pacific War Council. He was not only 
helpful; the modest, earnest little man 
from New Zealand with the straight gray 
hair, rotund figure, and honest hazel eyes 
was thoroughly well liked. 

After a year at his post, however, Nash 
had more acquaintances than friends. He 
attended and mildly enjoyed the festivi- 
ties that protocol required, but most of 
his time was spent secluded behind a desk 
in his sunny, pine-walled study. Just: as 
he had done during the seven years he 
held cabinet rank in Wellington, so in Wash- 
ington he worked almost every moment 
from his morning breakfast of eggs stirred 
in warm milk until bedtime. Poor at dele- 
gating authority, he habitually studied 
every subject down to the slightest de- 
tails and took a long time making up his 
mind. Of his work he said recently: “I love 
it. See how lucky I am. I’m not just turning 
screws or putting bolts in place. I sup- 
pose I have a more interesting job than 
900 out of a thousand people.” 


acm 
New Zealand's first Minister abroad 


That Nash should think of himself as 
lucky is typical of the man. Ever since he 
was a boy, the poverty and monotony of 
the life of the working classes has op 
pressed him Son of a dyer who was a 
local Conservative party politician in Bir 
mingham, Enetand, Nash used to address 
envelopes in election campaigns of the 
party he later came to hate. In school he 
loved to debate and to play football, and 
he grew expert at billiards (he is cur- 
rently champion of the New Zealand Par- 
liament). Grown up, he established him- 
self in the wholesale candy business, but 
three years after his marriage the 27-year- 
old Nash took his family to New Zealand, 
because, he says, “my wife wanted to go.” 


- There he joined the Labor party and found 


himself in the curious position of selling 
to customers while supporting the strikers 
in the candy factory that made his wares. 

During the depression years Nash held 
a unique open house or “clinic” in his 
home every Sunday. The poor and the 
unemployed flocked to his door to tell their 
troubles. He says he is not a “religious 
man,” but is in fact a lay reader in the 
Anglican Church, loves to sing hymns, and 
has, on occasion, preached sermons. 

When the Labor party came to power 
in 1935 and Nash got the posts of Min- 
ister of Finance, Social Services, and sev- 
eral other big jobs, he pressed for the 
rights of the men and women who had 
come to him on Sundays. He helped 
push through Parliament farm-marketing 
schemes, slum clearance, and a social-se- 
curity act which amounts to the Bever- 
idge Plan in operation. 

In Washington, Walter Nash was in 8 
position to speak more freely than most 
diplomats because he still held the Finance 
portfolio and position of Deputy Prime 
Minister. He has left the legation now be- 
cause his year is up and because elections 
are due in the fail 
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Put it 


on the Scrap Pile, 


AS 


and see your Insurance Agent? 


OU can’t trust to luck, these days. Although war news may push 


this fact off the front page, it’s none the less true that crime has 
shown no abatement. In this case, burglars looted the safe of a county 
treasurer’s office, obtaining more than $6,000 in currency and nego- 


tiable securities. Contrary to his agent’s recommendation, the county 
treasurer had insured the contents of the safe for only $3,000. 


Illustrated on this page are other actual cases taken from U. S. F. & G. 
files, showing some of the hazards that demand complete insurance 


coverage as a safeguard against financial loss. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer 


To help you avoid financial jolts, 
your local U.S. F. & G. agent places 
at your disposal knowledge of insur- 
ance—plus on-the-spot service in the 
payment of losses. He will be glad to 
make a Graphic Audit of your insur- 


ance—to help you guard against war- _ 


time risks which make such an audit 
imperative. Your U.S. F. & G. agent 
is one of thousands serving commun- 
ities throughout the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada. Consult him. 


U.S. KF. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
and its affiliate, 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 








STAMP THEFTS 
Total $9,722.86 


fine assistant manager of a New York 
credit office was a stamp collector... 
collecting $50 to $60 a week from the associa- 
tion’s stamp box. This.amounted, over the 
years, to $9,722.86, but under a fidelity bond, 
U.S. F. & G. paid the claim. If you are hir- 
ing new, untried employees or carrying larger 
cash balances, or larger inventories, you need 
added , protection against employee dis- 
honesty .. . now. 





Hit by a 
FALLING TRANSOM 


| 5 ew by a falling transom when he 
slammed a door behind him, this man 
suffered a scalp wound and internal injuries. 
Dut the landlord was spared the trouble 
and expense of a lawsuit when U.S. F. & G. 
settled the claim out of court. If such an 
accident occurred in your home or business 
property, would you be protected against 
suit or claim? 





Boy breaks 
EXPENSIVE WINDOW 


HEN boy meets plate glass window, it’s 

bad, as a New York storekeeper dis- 
covered. A youngster swung on an awning, 
causing an unattached support to strike and 
break the glass. Cost of this ‘‘swing session” 
was nearly $150.00. The glass was replaced by 
U. 8. F. & G. under a plate glass insurance 
policy. Today plate glass is expensive and 
scarce. Are your display windows insured? 
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Commentary on War’s Course— 


Churchill and Hitler Forecasts 


Prime Minister Lists Plans 
for World After Our Victory; 


Fiihrer’s Speech Somber 


Two men took a look into the future on. 


Sunday. Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
fully recovered from his recent bout with 
pneumonia, made a worldwide broadcast 
from 10 Downing Street. Adolf Hitler, ob- 
viously neither dead, ill, nor insane, ad- 
dressed a strictly military gathering at the 
Zeughaus in Berlin on the occasion of the 
German Heroes’ Memorial Day. 

What the clouded crystal ball revealed to 
each man formed a startling commentary 
on the course the war has taken. Churchill, 
head of a nation that had, as he said, 
passed through “the valley of the shadow,” 
concerned himself primarily with the or- 
ganization of Britain and Europe after the 
victory over the Axis. Hitler, still leader 
of the greatest military machine the world 
has ever seen, spoke with Teutonic fore- 
boding of the fate awaiting Germany and 
Europe if the Axis lost. He painted a Ger- 
many enslaved by the Allies, with chil- 
dren stolen and youths sterilized. 

He was not quite the same old Fiihrer. 
He spoke of victory for the Axis but 
against a background of 
the grim present. He set 
the number of German 
dead so far at 542,000— 
an admission significant 
not for its inaccuracy but 
because it was made at all. 
He underlined the terrible 
dangers on the eastern 
front. And he showed that 
Allied air raids are now 
really hurting by referring 
to “a satanical rage of de- 
struction from the so-called 
west” that had caused 
“many parts” of Germany 
to “become a war zone.” 

Churchill was not quite - 
the same old bulldog war- 
rior either. Often criticized 
because of his distaste for 
discussions of postwar 
aims, the Prime Minister 
devoted nearly all his 
speech to some.of the most 
specific of such proposals 
that have come from any 
Allied leader. He envis- 
aged the formation of a 
‘Council of Europe and a 
Council of Asia ‘and the 
organization of the small- 
er powers in confedera- 


tions. He foresaw the policing of the world 
by armed forces. : 

Born a Tory, converted to Liberalism, 
and reconverted to Conservatism, the 
Prime Minister’ made rough proposals for 
the structure of postwar Britain that 
showed a mixture of humanitarianism and 
practicality. He apparently backed the 
Beveridge Plan or at least some scheme 
of national cradle-to-the-grave insurance 
plus a Four Year Plan for national work. 
He thought that unemployment could and 
should be abolished—as well as “drones” 
of all classes—and state and private enter- 
prise reconciled with one another. 

But he refused to make any definite 
commitments and demanded that all pro- 
posals be executed with the inspired 
pragmatism that sometimes makes dreams 
work in Britain. Furthermore, he refused 
to ignore finances. In proclaiming the real- 


ity of pounds, shillings, and pence, Church- 


ill sounded something like Dr. Johnson 
advising philosophers who claimed that 
matter didn’t really exist to go kick a 
stone. 


Significance——— 


The most important contrast between 
Hitler’s speech and Churchill’s lay in the 
fact that the Prime Minister was able to 





Wide World 


Churchill turned to a brave new world 


discuss the war as if victory were a fore- 
gone conclusion while the Fiihrer still 
talked of victory in terms of promises, It 
underlined as few things could the change 
that has occurred since last fall. 

Furthermore, that Churchill, of all states- 
men, was not willing to go into such detail 
in his postwar proposals indicated that, 
despite his warnings of a long struggle 
ahead, he regarded the final issue as de- 
cided. His proposals, of course, were only a 
blueprint. Probably their most useful func- 
tion will be to inspire further debate and 
set the stage for some attempt to reach a 
comprehensive Anglo-American - Russian 
agreement. : 

Hitler’s address was part of the gloomy 
tolling of propaganda bells with which the 
Nazis have sought to stiffen the home front 
all winter. But Hitler’s preoccupation with 
Russia may indicate that Berlin still hopes 
to separate Moscow from Washington and 
London. And the words from the Zeughaus 
bore out the contention of 10 Downing 
Street that the war is still far from over. 


Last Stand 


It was a grandiose and futile spectacle. 
Entrenched in their wild mountain fast- 
nesses in Haute-Savoie on France’s Swiss 
border, some 6,000 French youths resist- 
ing conscription for labor in Germany still 
held out last week. They had rejected a 
Vichy ultimatum to surrender. But a tight 
ring of steel-helmeted Mobile Guards, as- 
sisted by German S-troops and _ Italian 
regulars, closed around them, as the en- 
tire French-Swiss border region went un- 
der martial law. 

The rebels’ position was all but hopeless. 
They had few arms and little ammunition 
(reports of extensive gun-running by Al- 
lied planes were at best exaggerated). 
They had used up almost all their food. 
On the other side, the Axis forces pro- 
ceeded with caution. They had orders to 
avoid bloodshed as far as possible. 

Fighting appeared sporadic and casual 
—if there was any. On March 19, the 
Vichy radio, anticipating full success of 
Laval’s greatest slave raid, crowed that 
“not a single shot has been fired, not a 
single drop of blood has been shed.” This 
picture was essentially borne out by neu 
tral sources. And insurgent action seeme:! 
to be mostly limited to rolling boulders on 
the advancing Vichyites or sending man 
made landslides and avalanches down tc 
block the mountain trails, 


French Amity ? 


He didn’t want to play politics. H 
didn’t even want a statesman’s job. Ye' 
by last week, Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud 
Civil and Military Commander of Frencli 
North Africa, occupied what was probably 
the most important political position oi 
any Frenchman. His March 14 pledge to 
create a liberated government based on 











There is still a Rubber Crisis 
in 1943 


It is true that you no longer need a ration certificate for recaps. 


It is true that the Government has cut through all red tape tu make it easier for every 
citizen to keep his war car rolling for essential driving purposes. 


If you wear your tires down too thin so that they cannot be recapped . . . if you 
fail to keep your tires properly inflated and in good repair ...the whole rubber situation 


could change overnight. 


You would need new tires and the entire objective of the Government’s campaign would be missed. 


There can be no let-down for the military needs. 


There is not a man, woman or child in America that wants to take an ounce of rubber 
needed for a son or a brother at the front. 


To go from the present recapping program to the building of new tires would mean 
that our armed forces would have to do without the equipment they need. 


It is the intent of our Government to put more and better planes into the air; more 
and better tanks on the ground; more and better ships on the sea than anything 


that the Axis can produce. 


This is not only to win the waz, but to shorten the war—and to save the lives of American boys. — 


You make this possible by doing your share ... by not allowing your tires to wear down 
too thin ... by driving under 35 miles per hour ... by keeping your tires inflated 
properly ... by seeing that the necessary repairs are made when they should be. 


The Baruch report stated that we were going to hit the bottom of the rubber stockpile 
in 1943. That bottom comes nearer and nearer. 


Recognizing this fact the Government has worked out a program that will still 
keep our cars rolling for essential driving. 


Let’s do our part. 





RECAPPING 1. After a thorough inspec- 
tion of the tire inside and out to determine 
whether it is fit for recapping, all neces- 
sary repairs are made. The old tread is 
then buffed smooth to prepare it for a 
coat of special rubber cement. 











2. The new tread, called “camelback,” 
is carefully applied to the sticky surface 
of the tire and rolled down under pres- 
sure to squeeze out any air bubbles that 
could cause trouble later on. This 
“‘camelback” is made from reclaimed 
rubber processed from the scrap rubber. 





3. The “cure” bonds the new tread to the 
old. Great skill is needed in maintaining 
the rigid factory controls necessary. Such 
quality recapping, using wartime mate- 
rials, will give good service if air pressures 
are kept up to 32 lbs. and speeds kept 
down below 35 m.p.h. 


Things you can do to save every ounce of rubber left in your tires” 


1. Never drive unless it is absolutely necessary. 
2. Never drive alone . .. Share your car. 

3. Have your tires recapped in time to save them. 
4. Have your tires inflated every week or two. 


5S. Baby your tires... 
slow down on curves. 


Start and stop slowly; 


6. Avoid curbs, ruts, especially pavement-breaks, 
now more serious because of wartime necessity. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CIFY—In Canada, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Everything for the front — for a better America tomorrow 
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British Combine 


Inside Europe : These pictures tell the story of what 
is going on inside German Europe more graphically than 
most news dispatches. Left, two men clamber up a tele- 
phone pylon in a Belgian town to remove a Union Jack 
fastened to the top by patriots. The upper picture shows 
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International 


an ox cart loaded with food for the German Army passing 
slowly through the Place St. Augustin, once one of the 
busiest corners in all of Paris. Below, two German of- 
ficers on leave enjoy the sights of battered Warsaw—in 
a bicycle-rickshaw pedaled by a Polish intellectual. 





the laws of the Third Republic had made 
a profound impression. Prime Minister 
Churchill welcomed it warmly; so did 
Washington. 

The general followed his pledge by tak- 
ing his first steps “against the common 
enemy without a day’s needless delay,” 
as Churchill said. All pictures, stamps, and 
currencies bearing the likeness of Marshal 
Pétain were removed from circulation in 
North Africa. Gen. Jean-Marie Bergeret 
resigned his position as Deputy High Com- 
missioner. So did Jean Rigaud, Secretary 
of Political Affairs. On March 17 were is- 
sued Giraud’s new decrees, restoring pre- 
1940 status to Free Masons and trade 
unions; and returning to Jews full rights 
of jobs, practices in the professions, and 
attendance at educational institutions. Gi- 
raud, however, abrogated the 1870 Cré- 
mieux law, which granted Algerian Jews 
French citizenship en masse. It was, he 
declared, discriminatory against the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, to Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
in London, General Giraud sent a formal 
invitation “to give to this union concrete 
form.” The “friendly” acceptance of the 
Fighting French leader said in effect that 


? 


he would go to Algiers to confer with Gi 
raud soon after the arrival there of their 
mediator, Gen. Georges Catroux, Fighting 
French High Commissioner in Syria. 

All this was fine. But the sweetness and 
light thereby engendered was once again 
dissipated by a typical development in 
French politics, French Guiana, which has 
been tied to the fantastic Vichy regime 
of Admiral Robert at Martinique, sudden- 
ly declared its independence from the ad- 
miral. At first, it seemed that Guiana had 
joined Giraud. Then stories from London 
said it would follow de Gaulle. Both the 
generals named governors for the colony 
—and there matters stood. 


Impious Pir 


Peace-loving Indians despised the Hurs 
as much as they feared them. They called 
them Lurs—unholy—and carefully kept 
out of the way of the members of this rene- 
gade Moslem sect, who wear blue-black 
gowns. That seemed the wisest thing, for 
since 1865 crime has been the Hurs’ main 
occupation, immorality their preoccupa- 
tion. Hur misdecds ranved from murder to 


homosexuality, while adultery on the part 
of their daughters, wives, and _ sisters 
evoked neither jealousy ner reproach. 

In effect, the Hurs were a brotherhood 
minus brotherly love. One Hur readily mur- 
dered another. But any Hur attacked by 
an outsider found all other Hurs ranged 
behind him. The sole law the Hurs woul 
not break was their loyalty to the Pi 
king, holy man, god. No Hur would bet 
his Pir. All would readily kill and die fo 
him. But the Pir’s deputies found life un- 
certain, for others envied them posts close 
to the god’s ear. In the 1930s, jealous Hurs 
murdered two vice gods, threw acid on a 
third, and beat up the brother of a fourth. 

Since 1922, Pagaro had been the Pir. In 
1927, he was charged with armed robbery; 
in 1928, with murder. Eventually, the po- 
lice raided his luxurious Kot—residence- 
fortress—set in the heart of dense jungle in 
Northwest India. There they found a 
quantity of unlicensed arms, a well-stocked 
harem, and a padlocked cage, with a hand- 
some boy within. 

The boy set India agog. The son of a 
woman murcered by Pir Pagaro, he was 
named Thrs!::m. The Pir made the attrac- 














He takes good care 


of everybody 
...except himself ! 


Here HE COMES . . . busy Doctor 
Larrabee. 


A friend of the whole community. Out 

of bed at midnight, many a night... 

brought half the young ones in Tyler 

County into the world. Knows every 
- ache and pain for miles around. 





Doc’s seen a lot of life in his twenty 
years of service. He’s seen folks born 
...and seen ’em die. He’s seen families 
left comfortable—and others without 
a penny of life insurance. 


Yet for years now, whenever Doc’s life 
insurance man has come around, Doc’s 
brushed him aside. “Too busy!” he 
says. Too busy looking after other peo- 
ple’s families to think of his own... in 
the future that seems so far away... 





Guess Doc doesn’t appreciate that say- 
ing: ‘“The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it.” Funny, isn’t it? There 


SOT MEN THE FUTURE BELONGS 
seems to be a little of Doc Larrabee in NO : TO THOSE WHO 





us all. It’s so easy to say, “Too busy!” ; OO Mey PREPARE FOR IT 
or ‘““Maybe tomorrow”. . . when to- 
aad morrow may be too late! 





What About Your Family’s Future? 


; 5 things you should know about Prudential protection 
Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 


Prudential’s business is with tomorrow SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- WIDE CHOICE OF POLICIES... very small 


—your tomorrow and your family’s. ment of funds, adequate premium rates, amounts to very large amounts... 
, careful selection of policyholders. with various premium payment plans. 
Today some 8,000,000 American fami- 


lies enjoy the feeling of confidence, mortality experience, earnings from in- 1200 Prudential offices, conveniently 
the sense of security that come from vestments, economies in operation pro- _ located in communities throughout the 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. vide funds for dividends which reduce —_ United States and Canada... by compe- 
Your Prudential representative stands insurance cost to policyholders. tent, helpful Prudential representatives. 


teady to help you discover, with them, STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 
the basic truth that “The future be- ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 
longs to those who prepare for it.” 


Low COST... savings through favorable FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE... . through 











: AS A SERVICE to the government 
pws THE Pry DE NTI AL and to you, Prudential represent- 
: GIBRALTAR : atives sell War Savings Stamps. 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA For victory—buy some today! 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY’ 














GREATER 
BREATHING 
COMFORT 











Any time—any place— 
this handy new Vicks In- 
haler makes cold-clogged 
nose feel clearer in seconds! 
It’s so cram-full of effec- 
tive medication, that just 
a few whiffs bring grand 
relief! And... you can use 
it as often as needed! Try 
it today—it’s a honey! 





CHEST Fiio'Veponub a bee 
co LDS time. Its poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, m sore- 


ness or tightness, loosens iCKS 
Vicks 


phlegm, brings comfort. 















Make the Mayfair your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
meal.—you'll push on towards 


Victory with renewed vigor * « 


HOTEL aufairs: tours 











Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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tive youth a personal attendant and kept 
him in his own chamber. But at times he 
also maltreated Ibrahim in “an unprint- 
able manner”—to quote a reserved British 
document. When traveling, he took the boy 
along and carried him, like a woman, in a 
closed litter on a camel’s back. 

For all these and other offenses, in 1930 
Pagaro was sentenced to eight years’ im- 
prisonment and fined $700. Released six 
years later, the Pir virtuously visited Mec- 
ca. In 1937, the new Indian constitution, 
with its local autonomy provisions, made 
him in effect a political “boss,” with con- 
trol over the votes of his 8,000 followers. 
Thus he began to recruit an army pledged 
to support him unto death. 

He was still cautious with the British: 
He announced that he was training “civic 
guards” for the government. He also gen- 
erously donated $3,500 to the Warplane 
Fund. The British nevertheless “invited” 
Pagaro to stay in Karachi, where they 
could keep an eye on him. The Pir com- 
plied but took a brief leave last year— 
apparently to murder a cousin he disliked. 
Expecting arrest, he drew up a black list. 
When the British did arrest him, the Hurs 
began to kill off the blacklisted men, 
methodically and in the prescribed order, 
with a good deal of pillaging, sabotage, and 


~traimewrecking: on the side.. 


Finally the British lost patience. Ground 
troops were sent into the jungle to storm 
the Kot, with its 12-foot-thick walls. Simul- 
taneously, for the first time in India, para- 
chute troops landed in the rear of the Hur 
army. Against such force, the Hurs were 
powerless. They were broken, and the Kot 
was razed. 

Pagaro himself was put on trial on a 
charge of “abetting, conspiring, and pre- 
paring to wage war against the King- 
Emperor.” The 26-day trial was replete 
with lurid details of the god’s misdeeds. 
Last week, Pagaro was executed. 


Canada’s Cradle-to-Grave 


Canada last week became the third of 
the United Nations to receive a cradle-to- 
the-grave social-security plan from _ its 
government. It was the work of 37-year- 
old Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, former pupil of 
Sir William Beveridge, and it proposed the 
postwar spending of $1,000,000,000 for 
public-works programs, and another billion 
for the establishment of social insurance 
services, chiefly against unemployment and 
sickness, but later to include widows’ 
pensions, assistance grants to poor children, 
and larger old-age pensions. Up before a 
special House of Commons committee last 
week for discussion, the Dominion’s scheme 
seemed slated to meet the fate of other 
freedom-from-want schemes: interminable 
argument. 


Momo Carnestolendas 


For many years, the only being in Ar- 
gentina who could match the power of the 
President of the country has been Momo 
Carnestolendas, King of the Carnival. The 
brief rule of this huge grotesque figure ex- 
tended for sixteen days each year, the pre- 


Lenten period when nearly 14,000,000 Ar- 
gentines paid him homage. 

By tradition, the main attraction of the 
carnival was a series of masquerade pa- 
rades. The Avenida de Mayo, in Buenos 
Aires, became a mile-long street lined with 
snapping lights and giant figures of mon- 
strous human beings and fabulous animals 
made of papier-maché. Hordes of singing, 
shouting merrymakers in the streets teased 
costume wearers, flung confetti, and 
squirted the “lanza perfume,” a sickly 
sweet cheap perfume, on the bare necks 
and shoulders of women. 

Last week, dimmed in color and bound 
by restrictions, the Buenos Aires carnival 
again came to a climax. Parades and street 
attractions were banned. Squirting “lanza 
perfume” was strictly prohibited, while 
policemen stood guard every 10 yards. 
The pranks were few. 

Yet it was estimated that during the car- 
nival week, a million people danced in hun- 
dreds of halls ranging from immense clubs 
of 30,000 members to small neighborhood 
organizations. At the Boca Juniors Football 
Club, for example, in a hall garishly deco- 
rated with wall caricatures, jazz and tango 
orchestras played for eight big dances. The 
hit tune was a tango called “In a Chinese 
Forest”—with un-Lenten lyrics about a 
boy and a girl who are lost in the woods. 


‘Wallace’s Good Will 


At the airport at San José, Costa 
Rica, with its white, turreted building sur- 
rounded by gardens and set amid high 
mountains, a Pan American plane last 
week landed Henry A. Wallace, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the first 
official stop of his Latin American tour. 
Offices and schools in San José closed. 
More than 30,000 flag-waving Costa Ricans 
jammed the streets for a glimpse of the 
slight, shy man with ruffled hair and 
patient eyes, whom they call “Amigo.” 

The next day, the Vice President traveled 
40 miles by automobile to Turrialba and 
dedicated the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Science, a project for which 
he had worked since his earliest days as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Wallace has hoped 
that through the institute the United 


- States might develop the rubber industry 


in tropical America as the Dutch did in 
the East Indies and the British in Malaya. 

Wallace’s six-week, 13,000-mile trip is 
scheduled to take him to six countries be- 
sides Costa Rica: Panama, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. One pur- 
pose of the mission is to repay the Wash- 
ington visits of several Latin American 
Presidents. But in Bolivia, the Vice Presi- 
dent may also investigate labor troubles 
in the Patifio tin mines (NEwsweek, Dec. 
28, 1942) without encroaching on the 
State Department representatives recently 
sent there to make a report. In Chile, Wal- 
lace can size up the copper and nitrate 
situations, in which the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare is keenly interested. But 
there would be great surprise if the out- 
standing champion of the Four Freedoms 
made a call on that incorrigible neutral, 
Argentina. 
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“Ditto helped cut shipping 


time in half!” 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


This is the time to save time! Do it with Ditto! So 
important are Ditto Systems to saving time that, 
everywhere, industries are reporting production 
records due to Ditto one-typing systems. One 
shipbuilder is making ship production history by 
constructing 40 ships from one set of Ditto records. 
Practically every war plane in service was built 
through Ditto’s assistance! No matter whether yours 
is a prime or subcontract, you can do the job faster 
and without errors if you employ Ditto Systems! 


DITTO SERVES ALL OPERATING PHASES! 


PRODUCTION departments depend on quick, accurate 
action. Get orders into the shop 36 hours faster using the 
Ditto Parts Order Method. 
PURCHASING departments find Ditto Systems are tre- 
mendous time savers. Ditto npeopases bid requests, purchase 
orders, delivery spees rough one writing! Gets raw 
materials into your plant ten days earlier. 
PAYROLL records can all be obtained through one single 
writing with Ditto Systems. Eliminates re-writing—is 
positively error-proof! 
ORDER-BILLING. . . Ditto does the job faster and with 
greater accuracy. All order and shipping copies, all in- 
voice copies and sales analysis slips are obtained from 
a single typing ofa single sheet. 
* * * 
DITTO MACHINES are available only to 
war industries—=no restrictions on supplies, 


DITTO, Inc., 644 §. Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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Labor Disputes, Farm Unrest— 


Together They Spell Inflation 


Interplay of the Two Factions 
Is Illustrated by Lewis Demands 
and Farm-Bloc Countermeasures 


John L. Lewis bristled and threatened 
strike. Coal-mine operators stood adamant 
against his $2-a-day wage demand. In Cin- 
cinnati 31 local unions affiliated with 
Lewis’s: United Mine Workers told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt their “no strike” pledge was 
withdrawn because higher living costs were 
not met with higher wages. Legislative 
councils in Washington and in state cap- 
itals debated and acted on labor curbs. All 
over the nation workers stirred uneasily. 
Occasionally this unrest flared into unau- 
thorized strikes or slowdowns. 

In Congress, the farm bloc retorted to 
organized labor by maneuvering the House 
into passing the Pace bill, which, through 
inclusion of farm labor costs in parity, 
would substantially raise farm income— 
and food prices (see page 29). And from 
the Senate side several days earlier had 
come two other strongly pro-farm bills 
both bearing Senator Bankhead’s brand: 
one to exclude farm benefit payments when 
computing parity; the other to defer from 
military service all agricultural workers. 

Though news columns last week were 
filled with these stories, the real label for 
them all was inflation—one thing which 
sapped Germany’s strength in the last war 
and which, in this war, could lose victory 
for America. And, as this week opened, 
the smoldering embers of revolt by the 
farm bloc and by organized elements of 
labor bid fair to burst into flame. 

In Washington, Administration forces 
fought this fire. With Chairman William 
H. Davis and his three fellow public mem- 


\ bers siding with employer representatives 
| the War Labor Board turned down, 8 to 4, 


the flat demand by its American Federa- 
tion of Labor members that it junk the 15 
per cent ceiling on wage rises under the 
Little Steel formula. CIO members joined 
in dissent with AFL’s, and leaders of the 
two major groups awaited a meeting with 
the President. Meanwhile, farm forces con- 
tinued to marshal strength to shove 
through, despite an anticipated Presiden- 
tial veto, their new version of parity. 


Nationa LE&GIstaTion: In various 
stages in Congress were no less than three 
dozen bills all dealing with labor, all as- 
sailed by the Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations as labor baiting. The measures 


ran the gamut: variously, they would out- 
law strikes, abolish closed shops, limit 
picketing, kick out the 40-hour week, draft 


‘male and female Inbor, snd put male ab- 








Slogan: John F. Noon, employe of 
General Motors’ Hyatt Bearings divi- 
sion, won a plant prize with this slogan. 





sentees into the armed services. Though 
some of these bills were inactive, there was 
definite assurance that a crippling war- 
industry strike—such as Lewis threatened 
—would intensify the demand for restric- 
tive labor legislation. That was the opinion 
of House Republican Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. Rep. James 
W. Mott, Oregon Republican, was more 
specific: “Legislation has already been pre- 
pared for introduction if the str:ke [Lewis’s] 
occurs, and it would outlaw all strikes in 
war industry for the duration.” 


State LrGisLaTion:, Congressional feei- 
ing told only a part of the story. In various 
state legislatures a wave of anti-labor senti- 
ment was growing. Thirteen states were 
taking definite steps to draw up declara- 
tions of independence of labor practices— 
to put restrictive labor legislation on 
statute books. Kansas led the way with 
precedent-making action. There both 
houses passed a strong labor-control law 
directed principally against strikes, and it 
was sent to Governor Schoeppel for signa- 
ture. In Texas, Colorado, California, Min- 
nesota, Maryland, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Indiana, New Mexico, Delaware, and Ar- 
kansas, bills imposing various restrictions 
on labor. were proposed or being debated. 
Other states were watching closely, and 
the AFL and CIO temporarily dropped 
their war with each other to act in concert 
against the treni. ; 


Kinepin Lewis: Meanwhile in smoke- 
filled New York hotel] rooms, coal opera- 
tors and Lewis, like the King of France 


‘in the nursery rhyme, marched up the 


hill, then marched down again. The net 
result of twelve days of negotiations was 
nil insofar as it concerned coming to terms 
on the demands of the 450,000 soft-coal 
miners. However, a 30-day extension (from 
March 31 to April 30) of negotiations with- 
out a strike was virtually certain after 
President Roosevelt asked both sides to 
agree to it, with any wage adjustments to 
be made retroactive to April 1. Previously, 
both sides had proposed the extension, but 
operators objected to the retroactive fea- 
ture of the proposal. Northern operators 
agreed at once, however, to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 


Lasor Rumstuines: Adding to the Lewis 
uproar were other labor disputes that 
rumbled throughout the country. They 
ranged from serious flare-ups that hurt 
war production to less consequential affairs 
like the renewed demands of women work- 
ers at the Stratford, Conn., Chance-Vought 
division of the United Aircraft Co. that 
they, like the men, be permitted to wear 


- sweaters at work. 


Among such episodes: Workmen at the 
Gambrinus plant of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. refused to work with Negro 
employes . . . Bethlehem-Fairfield ship- 
yard workers in Baltimore, struck against 
employment of three women electric-crane 
operators . . . In protest against discip!- 
nary action for three Ford aircraft engine 
workers, 8,000 employes threw away 30,000 
man-hours of production . . . Fifty non- 
union dairy workers at Port Huron, Mich., 
struck because the AFL tried to organize 
them ... At WLB request, 700 New York 
coffin makers went back to work when 
the city’s supply was down to two days’ 
requirements .. . Delay in getting a new 
contract caused 1,000 Armstrong Cork 
workers at Pittsburgh to knock off for six 
hours . . . Operations of the Wilkes-Barre 
Carriage Co. halted when workers declar>«| 
a holiday protesting against Sunday work 
assignments . . . Charges of organized slow- 
downs among members of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union loading war cargoes were heard by a 
California legislative committee . . . In Al- 
abama, Brig. Gen. Ben Smith, state Se- 
lective Service director, ordered local draft 
boards to reclassify 500 draft-deferred 
striking employes of the Central Foundry’s 





Holt plant . . . In Pontiac, 200 strikers 
forced 2,000 workers into a day’s idleness. 
Significance 


The dragon teeth from which grew the 
strong opposing armies of organized labor 
and agriculture were scattered from the 
reform bag of the Administration. 

Under the New Deal, farmers were given 
the parity-pric: formula. This sought to 
insure for the farmer .a constant relation- 
ship between the prices he got for farm 























“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


$10,000 


HE CARRIES a package. It may be worth only a 
few cents... but it may cost the man who re- 
ceives it thousands of dollars. 

For an injury to the messenger...through even 
the commonest accident . . . can turn this every- 
day delivery into a costly calamity. 

Not until a mishap has taken place on their 
premises—and the jury has awarded damages— 
do some people realize the folly of going with- 
out general liability insurance. 

And such ordinary things can cause accidents 





Cc. O. D. 


to the tradesmen, the salesmen, the customers 
and the dozens of people who set foot on your 
property, either your home or place of business. 
A misstep on the stair... a falling object... an 
unnoticed obstruction ... may put you on the de- 
fending end of a lawsuit. 

For your protection against payment of dam- 
ages and expenses of lawsuit, you should have a 
Maryland general liability policy. See your agent 
or broker for particulars. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


-THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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products and his costs of living and pro 
duction—in other words, it tried to control 
artificially the law of supply and demand. 

Likewise under the New Deal, labor 


was given impetus in its organizational 


drive; by law and by favor, it was en- 


couraged in its struggles to obtain not only 
recognition but the closed shop, the check- 
off, featherbed or made-work rules, arti- 
ficially sustained wage rates in the face of 
a labor surplus. and other things such as 
the 40-hour week. And all these also 
warped the law of supply and demand. 

For agriculture and for labor. both 
moves were merely explosive expansions 
of trends already plainly in evidence for a 
decade or more before. Both. factions in 
their precipitous growths retained features 
which a slower evolution might have dis- 
carded and, by the same token, gained 
features which might not have developed. 
For instance: Labor and agriculture were 
tied together like Siamese twins. As or. 
ganized labor’s wages went up, so did the 
cost of the things which agriculture must 
buy. When farm prices went up, organized 
labor’s entrenched position automatically 
enforced its demands for larger wages to 
offset the food rises. The beginning of the 
current race, which ruthlessly lowers living 
standards of the unorganized citizens and 
now threatens disastrous inflation. was as 
simple as that. 

Reaching a truce in this class economic 
warfare is not so simple. And since it is 
generally conceded that a horizontal dollar 
cut in wages and in farm prices is out of 
the question, the solution which the Ad- 
ministration is seeking must of necessity be 
an expedient rather than a cure. 

This expedient. according to  well-in. 
formed Washington observers, can be seen 
in the making. It is a continuing compro- 
mise while seeking new lines which can be 
held. For organized labor. such a compro- 


mise means some increase in take-home 
wages, either by a 5 per cent rise in the 
Little Steel formula (to match the cost-of- 


living rise since the formula was devised), ~ 


or by some other less obvious device. 
Simultaneously, but perhaps not so open- 
ly, ground will be yielded to higher farm 
prices—or at least such an offer will be 
made. Whether the farm bloc accepts Ad- 
ministration proposals or pushes through 
on its own, higher food prices are coming. 
Both mean a further rise of the inflation 
high-water mark. 


Farm Fuvotwork 


The House farm bloc saw its chance for 
fast action last week and threw its weight 
to the steadily growing inflation pressure. 
In a surprise move that caught many “city 
members” off the floor, the Pace bill was 
passed by a voice vote four days before it 
was scheduled for consideration. The Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee promptly ap- 
proved the bill and final Senate action was 
expected this week. If it is approved by 
the Senate and can ride through an ex- 
pected Presidential veto, it will raise food 
costs at least a billion dollars, for the 
measure directs the inclusion of all farm 
labor costs in figuring parity prices for 
farm products. : 

House action on the bill came in the 
midst of turmoil and confusion over the 
Office of Price Administration’s “per- 
manent” ceiling on corn which affects 
everyone from the farmer to the consumer. 
Announced on March 12, the ceiling was 
virtually the same as the “temporary” one 
established Jan. 12 and neither the De- 
partment of Agriculture nor anybody con- 
nected with the grain business liked it. 

The trade had expected ceilings equiva- 
lent to parity ($1.08 at Chicago); but the 
ceiling was figured by including farm bene- 
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Future Furnace: ( looks like a refrigerator, yet turns out us much 
heat as a conventional hot-air furnace with a one-fourth fuel saving. The rea- 
son: A down-dialt forces unburned coal gas through the red-hot bed of coals 
where it 1s consumed. J. R. Fellows (left) and J.C M:les, University of Illinois 
engineers, worked out the idea. It may be on the murket after the war. 


fit payments in the parity formula and 
hence was not high enough to bring corn 
to market: Middle Western farmers were 
reported storing their grain or feeding it 
to hogs. Converted into pork, the corn thus 
brought $1.40 a bushel at present hog 
prices, compared with less than $1 farm- 
ers could get for the corn as grain at the 
farm. At the same time, cattle feeders were 
sending their animals to market at light 
weights because they couldn’t get corn to 
finish them. Transactions on the Chicago 
Board of Trade were virtually at a stand- 
still and all at ceiling levels. 

As the new week opened, the OPA and 
Department of Agriculture were at logger- 
heads. Agriculture officials said: “The 
matter is not closed.” The OPA defiantly 
stood its ground and said only Congres- 
sional action or an order from Economic 
Director James F Byrnes would. make it 
raise the corn price. 

But the OPA lost another battle when, 
in the face of pressure from Middle West- 
ern livestock producers and the Agricul- 
ture Department, it reluctantly admitted 
that no ceilings would be placed on live 
hogs for possibly a month. Its face-saving 
stalement: Producers ‘would be given a 
chance to prove their contention that if 
demand is controlled by meat rationing. 
production prices will take care of them- 
selves. More important than this. how- 
ever, was the producers’ claim that ceil- 
ings on live animals (suggested by OPA 
about $1 less than current hog prices) 
would curtail production—and that sound- 
ed bad to a nation already smack up 
against a meat shortage. 


Siynificance-——- 


lhe Pace bill is the form bloc’s second 
effort in this session of Congress to_ bring 
higher prices to American farmers. A few 
weeks ago. the Senate passed the Bank- 
head bill. which would prevent inclusion 
of government benefit payments in figur- 
ing parity prices. For either or both meas- 
ures to become law is virtually certain to 
mean passage over. Presidential veto be- 
cause the Administration is defiantly op- 
posed to both means of hiking up parity 
prices. 

That is the farm bloc’s answer to or- 
ganized labor, which it feels has been 
unduly coddled by the President. It is part 
of a race between the two groups which if 
not checked, and soon, may burst into 
crushing inflation 


Production F igures 


America’s production of guns and planes 
and ships fell 8 per cent from December 
to January and regained not quite that 
much in February—the first reversal of 
the steady upward trend in nearly two 
years. Year-end adjustments were blamed 
for the fluctuating production rate 

Donald M_ Nelson War Production 
Board chairman. reported these figures 
last week. summing up January and Feb- 
ruary in one: announcement instead of 
issuing separate reports each month as 
heretofore. (The reason for omitting the 

- (Contmecd on Page 49) 











“I’ve found a vital war service right in my kitchen! 
Imagine, my kitchen a tiny arsenal of democracy, 
and all because grease is ammunition ! If you, and I, 
and every housewife in America saves as little as 
four ounces of cooking fat a week, we'll have enough 
to help make more than two million pounds of gun 
powder. This fat I’ve saved right now will produce 
enough glycerine to fire eight anti-aircraft shells. 
No matter how little I have, I save it. My butcher 
gladly sees to its proper disposition, and here’s the 
fun of it! He pays me for the grease, so, with pennies 
I never had before I’m buying extra War Stamps.” 


vy vt vw Baldwin, one of the great arsenals of 
democracy is serving the nation by building Army 
tanks, gun-mounts, gun barrels and other ordnance 


for our armed forces. Baldwin builds machinery 
used in making shells, airplanes and ships. Baldwin 
steam, electric and diesel-electric locomotives are 
helping the railroads move the greatest amount of 
men and materials in history. 


BALDWIN 








The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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The other side of 
the picture 


Making an advance hotel reser- 
vation these days pre you the 

eace of mind which comes with 

nowing that there’s a good 
night’s sleep awaiting you. But 
what if your trip is called off 
and you neglect to cancel your 
reservation? We lose the revenue 
on an empty room—a room 
some tired traveler might have 
enjoyed. So won’t you remember 
both sides of the picture? Make 
an advance reservation to be sure 
you have a room...and if your 
visit is postponed, please cancel 
it to give the other "follow a break. 
That’s only good sportsmanship! 


Rooms with bath, shower, radio 
from $3.85 single, $5.50 double. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director | 









































For rapid gaging of 


INSIDE DIMENSIONS 


with 
split-thousandth 
accuracy 






Tu E TRICO MICRO-CHEK 
is now in use in more than 2250 war 
plants to speed up nearly all types of 
precision gaging. Multiplies dimensions 
by 200—reducing eyestrain and fatigue. 


The new Caliper Type facilitates rapid 
gaging of internal dimensions, regard- 
less of shape — from 3/16” to 2-1/2”— 
by means of expanding caliper fingers. 
Set up ready for use. Applicable to prac- 
tically any recessed gaging need- replac- 
ing plug gages. Adjustable against wear. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
showing many ications 
of Micro-Cheks. 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
120 Trico 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘Strength Through Misery’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ar at some time or other 
must have run into one of those persons 
who insists that there is something fine 
and noble about people having to suffer 
and make sacrifices. Such an attitude is 
common among the more fanatic social 
workers. To their way of thinking it is 
not enough merely to make the neces- 
sary contribution. One must give up 
something—something which is terribly 
important to him. Only in that way, 
such people insist, can one do his part 
in a time of crisis. 

All of which is by way of introduction 
to a question which has needed to be 
asked for many months. This is whether 
there is not in Washington a group 
which believes in this principle of 
“strength through misery” —a group 
which believes that the public should be 
made to suffer annoyances and make 
sacrifices, even though such annoyances 
and sacrifices cannot conceivably con- 
trioute to winning the war. 


Let us be more specific. . 

Recently Roy F. Hendrickson, chief 
of the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, in a talk in New York said: “The 
time has passed . . . when we could 
think of sending to war the food that 
was needed and getting along very well 
with what was left. Today we have to 
start with this question: Just what and 
how much must we keep at home? 
Then we can proceed to allocate the 
rest for war purposes.” 

Now if that statement means any- 
thing it is this: Up to this time we 
have sent to the war what was needed 
and the rest was available for civilian 
uses—which to most of us would appear 
sound and reasonable. But from now on, 
according to Mr. Hendrickson, the 
public must be permitted to have only 
the absolute minimum and the rest will 
be assigned to the war, presumably re- 
gardless of military needs. 

Handling of the draft provides an- 
other example. For many months, it 
must be assumed, the military not only 
has known how many men it wanted in- 
ducted but as well just how rapidly it 
wanted them inducted. But has any 
potential draftee with dependents been 
able to judge from the statements of 
General Hershey when he might be 
called? Certainly not. The stream of 
inconsistent and contradictory state- 
ments by Hershey can be explained only 
on the basis that the general either is 
utterly incompetent or else he desired 
to keep all these potential draftees and 
their families in a state of mental 
turmoil indefinitely. 


Or consider the cases of men over 38. 
All of these men presumably were 
classified by their draft boards months 
before the Army decided that no more 
of them should be called. Then, with 
this new decision, they were reclassified 
and for the first time knew where they 
stood. But‘that, apparently, was a situa- 
tion which must not be tolerated. These 
men and their dependents might be- 
come complacent. So, although the 
Army still didn’t want them, a new 


‘ order was issued making it necessary 


for the draft boards to reclassify them 
again, and thus put them back in a 
position where once more they could 
have no possible idea whether they are 
coming or going: ° 

MeNutt’s work-or-fight order is an- 
other example. First came the threat 
that if men with dependents didn’t get 
essential war jobs they would be drafted. 
Then, when those concerned made the 
shift and thereby probably began to 
think that they were more or less 
settled, out comes a second statement 
saying that if one does shift to war 
work he still will be drafted. 

But these are all serious problems. It 
is the insignificant items which reveal 
the “strength through misery” school 
at its best. 

Remember the order prohibiting the 
factory slicing of bread? There was no 
possible reason for that other than that 
by creating this inconvenience the public 
might become more war-conscious. 

And remember the elimination of 
cuffs on trousers? If we had a shortage 
of wool that would be a wise move. But 
we don’t have a shortage of wool. We 
have the largest supply in our history. 

And. have you tried to buy pipe 
cleaners recently? Of course pipe smok- 
ers can .use broomstraws. But why 
should they have to? All the steel used 
to make the cleaners probably amounts 
to about two seconds’ production by 
the steel industry. 

And so on indefinitely. 


The American public is more than 
willing, as it has shown on every oc- 
casion the issue has arisen, to make any 
sacrifices and put up with any incon- 
veniences which will hasten the winning 
of the war. But Washington had better 
learn before it is too late that the 
American public will not actively co- 
operate. with a program which .is shot 
through and through with the idea that 
we should make sacrifices just for the 
sake of making sacrifices. The American 
public docs not believe that there is 
“strength throuzh misery.” 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
January report and issuing a combined 
two-month analysis a month later was a 
dispute between the WPB and the services 
over who should issue the figures.) The 
January-February production is the spring- 
board for projected sharp gains this year. 

Earlier, Nelson had told the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee the United 
Nations would outproduce the Axis 214 to 
1 in 1943. Of that total, he said, this 
country would build 80 per cent. He said 
war needs would take half of everything 
produced in the country in 1943. against 
only 30 per cent in 1942. 

The money value of the nation’s total 


production, known as “gross national prod- - 


uct,” rose 27 per cent in 1942 to a 
record figure of $151,600,000,000, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones reported 
last week. Nelson’s figures indicate ‘that 
the money value of war products last 
year was $45,480,000,000 On the basis of 


Jones’s forecast of $180,000.000,000 as — 


gross national product in 1943, value of 


‘war matériel should be $90,000,000,000. 


Income Issue 


After two months of preliminary spar- 
ring, the House of Representatives rolled 
up its sleeves and got set this week for a 
finish fight over whether the nation is to 
have a pay-as-you-go income-tax plan on 
a current basis. The whole issue was finally 
stripped down to that one bare funda- 
mental: whether a year’s taxes would be 
cancelled and the people pay this year’s tax 
this year, or whether Congress would re- 
tain the present system of collecting taxes 
a year after the liability is incurred. 

There was to be no sparring over in- 
consequential details. The House had be- 
fore it these two bills: (1) The Adminis- 
tration-endorsed Doughton measure, ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and (2) the Carlson bill which 
embodies the salient points of the tax plan 
suggested months ago by Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Both measures were practically identical, 
except for the one big question of current 
payment. Rep. Frank Carlson even re- 
wrote his bill to include all the other 
Doughton provisions so there would be no 
chance for House members to wander off in 


debatable bypaths. Each of the bills de-. 


crees withholding of 20 per cent of earned 
income at.the source, beginning July 1. 
But Doughton’s bill would credit such col- 
lections against 1942 tax liability, while 
Carlson’s would cancel the 1942 liability on 
income up to $20.000 and credit the col- 
lections to the taxpayers’ obligations for 
1948. Taxpayers with incomes above 
$20,000 would pay on whichever income 
was higher—1942 or 1948. 

Thus was the battle line drawn for four 
days of debate. And as the supporters of 
the two plans squared off, they looked at 
the newest Gallup poll figures which 
showed that 83 per cent of Democratic and 
87 per cent of Republican taxpayers fa- 
vored the Ruml tax plan (the Carlson bill) . 
But in spite of this, the issue will be fought 














There will probably be as many different “homes of tomorrow”— 
and good ones, too—as there are architects dreaming about them now. 


But of one thing we’re sure: Home owners are going to be ‘mighty 
pleased with the extra protection of a “Century” Vife-time roof. 

What home owner of the future will be happy with shingles that can 
rot, curl, split or catch fire, when he finds out that K&M “Century” 
asbestos-cement shingles will do none of these things? Or how pleased 
will he be at getting a roof that can require expensive repairs, when 
“Century” shingles actually get tougher with age? 


This life-time quality of “Century” shingles is due to the combining, 
under tremendous pressure, of uniform percentages of asbestos fibre 
and Portland cement. The charm they bring to roofs is the inevitable 
result of soft, mellow, “‘blendable” colors; the: weathered texture, the 
irregular edges casting heavy shadow lines. 

Though the war effort has drafted a considerable portion of K&M’s 
producing capacity, these durable and attractive shingles are avail- 
able for those civilian projects that come within the wartime buildin 
limitations. When peace returns, of course, “Century” shingles wi 
resume their career atop Tomorrow’s homes. Meanwhile, you may be 
sure, K&M asbestos research continues to search for new ways by 
which Nature’s strangest mineral may benefit mankind. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos 
pioneer, has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA | 















ile , 
asbestos-cement shingles and waliboords; asbestos and ia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; osbest electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical terial; asb ki 





esbestos corrugated sheathing and flot lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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out largely along party lines—because the 
Administration is dead set against the 
Ruml forgiveness idea. 


Voice From the Tomb 


Around the turn of the century, a com- 
paratively small Chicago speculator named 
Edward A. Driver was taking profits con- 
sistently out of the corn and wheat fu- 
tures market. Old-time grain traders often 
wondered how he did it. Then on Feb. 5, 
1904, he died, and his secret was out. In 
his papers were found notations of why 
one should buy or sell wheat and corn 
on ten specific dates. Grain traders marked 











tention to the Voice: In the past two 
years, hardly anyone heeded its advice. 

Because last week was one of the periods 
when the Voice would have said to hold 
newly bought corn, NEwsweEek looked at 
Driver’s system and found that for the 
past two years—despite New Deal agri- 
cultural regimentation, other planned econ- 
omy, and war—a follower of the Voice 
would have made money: $9,100 on the 
basis of 10,000-bushel deals in corn and 
wheat. Only twice would he have lost 
(once in wheat, once in corn); and these 
losses would have been relatively small 
(see chart) . 

But this year, with a ceiling already on 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Voice From the Tomb would have made money 


the dates on their calendars, dubbed Driv- 
er’s system “The Voice From the Tomb,” 
and as the years passed began to consider 
the Voice almost as important as crop- 
condition reports. For the Voice, under 
cold analysis, made a certain amount of 
sense to the professionals, and so some fol- 
lowed Driver’s formula: 


Buy wheat: Feb. 21 because Southern: 


Hemisphere shipments have reached their 
peak; July 1 because domestic winter- 
wheat movement is well started; Nov. 28 
because Southern Hemisphere crop condi- 
tions are uncertain. Sell wheat: Jan. 10 
before price declines are caused by South- 
ern Hemisphere exports; May 10 when the 
domestic crop outlook is known (if gogd, 
prices will soon drop); Sept. 10 because 
the spring-wheat movement to market 
tends to bring hedging pressure and bear- 
ish prices. 

Buy corn: March 1 because advancing 
cash prices from industrial demand affect 
futures as movement from the country de- 
clines; June 25 when crop-damage scares 
are prevalent. Sell corn: May 20 because 
old corn is moving to market and the new 
crop is planted; Aug. 10 because the crit- 
ical growing weather is past and the prices 
are ready to weaken when old corn starts 
to appear. 

But this system was-evolved: long be- 
fore the day of gevernment crop controls, 
commodity loans, and price support. 
Hence, after the caminz of the New Deal, 
professional tra ier: >. 21 to pay less at- 


corn (see page 46) and one predicted in 
the near future for wheat, the system can- 
not work as it used to. The tendency is 
for grains to go to the ceiling and stay 
there. The slight fluctuation beneath the 
ceiling levels, as already seen in corn, 
leaves little margin for any speculation— 
and speculation is needed for the Voice 
From the Tomb to be audible. 


Aviation Maneuvers 


Giants both inside and outside the avia- 
tion industry—and pygmies who envision 
themselves as future giants—were jockey- 
ing last week for strategic position in the 
postwar battle for business in*the aircraft: 
manufacturing and transport fields. No 
holds were barred. Newcomers and old- 
timers alike were maneuvering through 
consolidations, fights for control of cor- 
porations and petitions for new air routes 
to foreign points. Even motor-truck-line 
operators were pushing and shoving their 
way into the already crowded picture. The 
week’s developments: 


q With the Navy’s blessing Henry J. 
Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder (see page 
52), followed up his purchase of Fleet- 
wings, Inc., two weeks ago (NEWSWEEK, 
March 15). by taking over-management of 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. Nobody 
would talk about details, but the deal was 
made with the three-man voting trust un- 
der which Brewster has been operating 


since slack production and labor trouble 
impelled the Navy to take over the firm’s 
three plants April 20, 1942, run them a 
month, and then force in a new manage- 
ment. In the newest setup, Kaiser is chair- 
man of the board but has no stock interest. 
Four other Kaiser men went on the board, 
and Frederick Riebel Jr. was named presi- 
dent. He is a retired Westinghouse Electric 
Co. official and has been a naval consultant 
for several months. Kaiser, whom the 
Navy likes, apparently was called in when 
the Navy’s earlier -hand-picked manage- 
ment, headed by C. A. Van Dusen, failed 
to get results. Kaiser denied that Fleet- 
wings and Brewster would be merged into 
one production unit. But many in the 
aviation industry were convinced that this 
gave Kaiser another step ‘toward becom- 
ing a potential threat in the postwar 
aviation business. 


* Stockholders of the twenty-year-old Con- 


sokdated*Aircraft:Corp. and three-year-old 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., voted to merge into 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
which will be controlled by Aviation Corp. 
Thus was completed a move—sparked by 
Victor Emanuel, president of Aviation 
Cerp.—which had been in the cards since 
thé end of 1941, when Vultee (a subsidiary 
of Aviation Corp.) acquired 34 per cent 
of Consolidated’s stock. At that time, Tom 
M. Girdler, chairman of the Republic Steel 
Corp., was,named chairman of the Vultee 
and Consolidated boards. Last week he 
was elected board chairman of ‘the new 
setup. Eleven plants are affected by the 
merger: five of .them Consolidated’s and 
six of them Vultee’s. 


q After a bitter fight for stockholders’ 
proxies, Giuseppe M. Bellanca, early-day 
aircraft builder, regained control of the 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., and was able to 
name four of the seven directors. One of 
them was Andrew J. Higgins Sr., New Or- 
leans shipbuilder who only a few months 
ago set up Higgins Aircraft Co., hired 
Bellanca for his airplane- and engine-de- 
velopment project, and’ started building 
big cargo planes. It has been two years 
since Bellanca could vote his own stock, 
for when the firm borrowed $600,000 from 
the Equitable Trust Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., control was taken out of Bellanca’s 
hands until the loan finally was repaid 
last Dee. 26: 


gq Another battle for corporate control was 
won hands down by T. Claude Ryan who 
was reelected president of the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., in the face of opposition from 
Los Angeles interests who tried to elect 
two of the three directors of the firm. 


Q The Civil Aeronautics Board granted 
Pan American Airways a three-year op- 
erating certificate for mail, passenger, and 
express service between New Orleans and 
Guatemala City, via Merida, Mexico. 


q Another expansion into Latin America 
was sought by United Air Lines when it 
asked the CAB for permission to buy 75 
per cent of the capital stock in Lineas 
Aereas Mincras of Mexico. United acquired 


an option to buy the controlling interest 











SECRETARY OF WAR! 


No uniform adds glamor to her job. There’s 
no publicity, no medal . . . she’s just in there 

- shugging. Of course you say of her, comfort- 
ably, ‘‘I don’t know what I’d do without her’ 
... but man, don’t be silly! Without her you’d 
be sunk! 


Those endless accurate pages of estimates, 
specifications, contracts, production schedules 
...those neat conference digests...that blizzard 
of forms... the appointment lists. ..the end-of- 
the-day dictation’...think how she handles it all, 
and comes in smiling next morning for more. 


Of course we'd like to urge you to give her 
a brand new L C Smith, to help make her typ- 





ing job easier. But that’s out for the duration, 
as you know. One thing you can do is see that 
her typewriter is properly serviced...and here 
our branch office or dealer can help. 

But most of all we want to pay just a word of 
tribute because we know it is richly deserved. 
Here’s to a girl doing one grand job... your 


° 6c ’ 
own private secretary of war. 


SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriter Service 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


xg War production entrusted to us is precision work call- 
ing for craftsmanship of the highest order .. . skill won 
through years of making America’s finest office and port- 
able typewriters. 
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Gag pose in a busy week: Kaiser snaps Riebel, New Brewster president 


when it recently lent $250,000 to the 1,700- 
mile Mexican airline. 


¥ Northeast Airlines, Inc., put in its bid 
for a postwar transatlantic route from 
Boston to London, Moscow, and other 
northern European capitals when it asked 
the CAB to approve operation of 27,800 
miles of lines. 


{ Permission to transport household goods 
and other bulky freight by airplane and 
glider was sought from the CAB by the 
W. J.-Dillner Transfer Co. of Pittsburgh. 
The Denver-Chicago Trucking Co. and the 
Brady Transfer & Storage Co., both of 
Chicago, have also filed route applications 
with the CAB. 


Kaiser Week 


Measured by any yardstick, it was a 
mighty busy week for Henry J. Kaiser, 


shipbuilder and aircraft manufacturer. The. 


New York Times needed more than 6,000 
words (length of the average magazine 
“novelette”) to tell about all the news in 
which he figured, almost 65 per cent as 
much space as was donated to the bitter 
fight over the pay-as-you-go tax plan. 
Other newspapers and press associations 
carried more thousands of words. Among 
other things, Kaiser last week: 

1—Took over management of the $50,- 
000,000 Brewster Aeronautical Corp. (see 
page 50). 

2—Showed President Roosevelt a model 
of the 514-foot aircraft carriers now being 
built on twelve Kaiser ways; then said that 
Mrs. Roosevelt will launch the first of them 


around April 5 and that his yards will reach - 


an output rate of six a month by the end 
of the year (Periscope, June 15, 1942), 
compared with two years needed to build 








a conventional carrier more than 300 feet 
longer than the Kaiser ships. 

8—Predicted to a House committee -in- 
vestigating war-plant absenteeism that ‘the 
nation’s coal miners are too patriotic to 
strike even if John L. Lewis tells them to 
(see page 44). 

But these events were just a prelude to 
more forthcoming. At midweek Kaiser 
was blamed by an American Bureau of 


Shipping investigating committee for fos-. 


tering speed-up production methods that 
caused workers “to depart from recognized 
fundamentals of good welded construc- 
tion.” This, plus “a lack of uniformity in 
the quality of steel” and “an accumula- 
tion of an abnormal amount of internal 
stress locked into the structure by the 
processes used in construction,” the com- 
mittee said, was why the Schenectady, the 
first Kaiser-built tanker, broke in two at 
its Portland dock last Jan. 16 (N=EwsweErK, 
Jan. 25). 

Kaiser snapped back that the steel—not 
the welding—was faulty; the ship did not 
break at the weld. But Les Black- 
ford, welding superintendent at the Swan 
Island yard where the 16,500-ton vessel 
was built, left Kaiser employ. He said he 
had been fired. ‘Kaiser officials denied it. 
Then the Truman Senate committee sub- 
poenaed officials and employes of the Irvin 
plant of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
to answer complaints about the quality of 
steel plates the plant has been making. It 
is known that several steel producers have 
had trouble getting sulphur out of their 
steel analyses in recent months because of 
poor quality scrap. 

The climax of Kaiser’s busy week came 
when the War Production Board charged 
that his Richmond Shipyard No. $ near San 
Francisco had obtained more than $2,000,- 
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000 worth of electric motors and other ma- 
terials to which it was not entitled, break- 
ing priority regulations 31 times in the last 
six months. Kaiser’s defense: violations 
charged were under the no-longer-operative 
Production Requirements Plan (Purp) and 
not the current Controlled Materials Plan, 
further, the purchases had been approved 
by the Maritime Commission. A WPB 
hearing was scheduled for March 29 to 
determine if the yard should be denied 
priority ratings. 

Kaiser’s comment as the week ended: 
“The more a fellow does, the more he has 
to walk through the valley of the shadow.” 


Big Steel’s Big Year 


Out of a mass of cold figures, all big, 
this week came a segment of the picture of 
America at war. The United States Steel 
Corp., the world’s biggest private corpora- 
tion whose steel is a basic war metal, 
summed up for 1942. In figures that looked 
something like those of the United States 
Treasu' v. Big Steel reported to its 2183485 
stockholders a mighty expansion in out- 
put and a sharp drop in net income. 

The annual report detailed that: 

The corporation sold $1,865,951,692 
worth of steel and other war products, the 
biggest total in its history, against $1,622,- 
355,922 in 1941. It paid its 335,866 em- 
ployes $782,661,701, up nearly 25 per cent 
in the year. It paid taxes of $203,755,157, 
some 21 per cent over 1941. It paid its 
stockholders $60,032,685, exactly what it 
divided in 1941, and it noted that more 
money for workers or for taxes could be. 
found only by chopping the returns to 
investors or by lifting the ceiling prices 
for its products. For expansion, recon- 
version, or just plain rainy days some 
$11,785,884 was set aside, against $56,- 
138,390 the year before. ; 

In 1916, high point of steel production in 
the last war, the corporation’s operating 
subsidiaries turned out 23,419,860 net tons. 
In 1942 they produced 30,029,950, an in- 
crease of 28 per cent. 

From all this, there was left a net in- 
come of $71,818,569, 38 per cent less than 
1941’s $116,171,075. 


Week in Business 


Suscontractors: The General Motors 
Corp. announced that approximately one- 
half its $1,800,000,000 worth of war orders 
in 1942 were turned out by several thou- 
sand small manufacturers acting as sub- 
contractors. 


Loncer WEEK: Five days after seven 
leaders of organized labor had been named 
as an advisory committee in the War Pro- 
duction Board’s steel division, they recom- 
mended a 48-hour week for the steel in- 
dustry to replace December’s average 4114- 
hour week. Manpower shortages could thus 
be relieved, said the committee. Steel- 
makers said the proposal was an effort to 
get $104,000,000 yearly for labor; that 
plants are working virtually at top capac- 
ity, and only addition of more facilities 
will increase output. 


Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 


iD. 


The house of the future, turning automatically to face the sun 
all day long—so healthful. rays may stream through special 
ultra-violet windows into spacious rooms. The amphibious 
car, for land or water. ..and the family plane—a flying wing. 


All these are being developed now by Men Who Plan Beyond 
Tomorrow! é * * 


EAGRAM always thinks of Tomorrow. Remember 
S away back when the first car drove through the 
Lincoln Tunnel, under the Hudson River? When ‘‘The 
Big Apple’’ was the dance of the year P The year the 
Russian airmen hopped from Moscow over the North 
Pole to California, making the longest non-stop flight 
in history? That’s the year the rare whiskies in 
Seagram’s V.O.CANADIAN were blended for gracious 
flavor and laid away to mellow. Ever since then these 
fine whiskies have been treasured for Tomorrow—so 
the V.O. of today will always be preferred FOR THE 
WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


CANADIAN WHISKY «© A BLEND OF 
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Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Making a gun, factory, or fighting man melt into the 
landscape appears, offhand, to be more a matter of 
skill than of paint formulation. Almost any durable sur- 
face coating, you would think, ought to be adequate. 


Normally, yes—but not today. In these far from normal 
times camouflage paint must have two special quali- 
ties. It must be proof against infra-red photography 
which “sees” through ordinary paint. And, because 
camouflage paint is used in such huge quantities, it 
must be made of abundant, non-critical materials. 


CHEMICAL COLORS e SYNTHETIC RESINS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


i | 
"an fails to meet the °v® * 


Aiding in the development of just such a camouflage 
paint is only one of RCI's Victory activities today. 
Thanks to a highly trained personnel and extensive 
research facilities, RCI has been able to contribute 
substantially to almost every phase of the war pro- 
gram—helping to save lives, as well as armament, 
essential industries and critical materials. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 

General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, 

N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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SCIENCE 





Mexican Caracol: Gray, Green, and Dark Brown, 
Snail’s 12-Mile Coil Is a Big Evaporation Basin 


Were an astronomer on the moon to 
point a telescope at the earth, he would 
discover near Mexico City a most curious 
landscape feature—a varicolored pinwheel 
of canals. From high-flying planes this 
entirely unique terrestrial object resembles 
a huge flat snail; hence its name, the 
Caracol. But to understand the signifi- 
cance of the Caracol one must first go 
back 423 years to 1520 when Cortez con- 
quered the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan 
(Mexico City), which stood on a marshy 
island surrounded by the brackish waters 
of an inland sea, Lake Texcoco. 

Scores of Spanish soldiers are said to 
have drowned there while trying to make 
off with the Aztec treasure chests, and the 
earliest plans for draining Texcoco were 
motivated by dreams of recovering jewels 
and gold lost with the Conquistadores. 
Even in 1900 when, to prevent floods, 
- much of the lake was drained by a tunnel 
and rivers into the Gulf of Mexico, the 


peons searched unavailingly for the van- 
ished riches. : : 

That draining reduced the flood men- 
ace, but it left the soil so impregnated 
with alkali and other salts that nothing 
would grow on it, and the lack of vegetable 
cover brought dust storms that polluted 
Mexico City’s water supply. 

So, to lay the dusty ghost of Lake Tex- 
coco, reclaim its lands for agriculture, and 
simultaneously exploit its vast stores of 
chemical salts, President Cardenas in 1936 
tackled the gigantic engineering project 
which produced the Caracol. By last year 
27,000 acres had been reclaimed; thou- 
sands of acres were planted with trees and 
such crops as corn, soybeans, and sun- 
flowers; succulent pastures sprang from 
the previously poisonous soil. But it was 
only a few months ago, according to a re- 
port to the American Chemical Society, 
that the ingenious salt-recovery system 
itself was completed. 











Brine basins of the Caracol reflect the high clouds of Mezico... 
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The Technology Review 
...and from the sky, the Caracol becomes a multicolored snail 


Getting the vegetation-stifling salts out 
of the soil had entailed the laying of 6,800 
miles of underground drains, 279 miles of 
surface drains, many small canals, and a 
21.7-mile-long primary canal. The latter 
now discharges the entire salty load into 
the Caracol—the only spiral solar evapo- 
ration basin in the world. This man-made 
snail consists of a broad canal that is 12 
miles long and coils inward to its center 
between concrete sidewalls. The Caracol 
will evaporate 78 inches (10,000,000 tons) 
of water annually and, because the inner- 
most coil is only 7.8 inches below the level 
of the outer entrance, it takes a full year 
for water to wind its way 12 miles by 
gravity to the center. 

Because of the settling of organic ma- 
terial and a gradual increase in salt con- 
centration with evaporation, colors of 
water in the spirals range from pearly gray 


- and emerald green to a dark brown near 


the center where a single cubic meter of 
syrupy fluid contains 660 pounds of salts. 
This salt-saturated liquor is pumped a 
mile to twenty sun evaporation crystalliz- 
ers, and when finally crystallized the salts 
are heaped up in “snow piles” amidst the 
palm trees to await processing. 

Although designed to serve as an experi- 
mental pilot plant, a small works at nearby 
Netzahualcoyotl already is processing 20 
tons of salts a day—enough to pay ex- 
penses. Hermion Larios, inventor of the 
snail, envisions a future production of 
50,008 tons of common salt (sodium 
chloride), 20,000 tons of caustic soda, 
13,000 tons of sodium carbonate, 6,000 
tons of potash, 2,000 tons of sodium sul- 
fate, 2,600 tons of borax, etc. 


‘D-S’ Kit 

Misled by caricaturists, the public still 
pictures the typical scientist as a funny 
little bespectacled frowzy fellow who is 
always losing his slide rule or butterfly 
net. Few scientists present as sharp a con- 
trast to the absent-minded professor as 
does Dr. Alexander Goetz—-tall, blond, 
mercurial fashion plate of the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 

To find Dr. Goetz, who was born in 
Wiesbaden and is now an American 
citizen, one must knock on a basement 
door on which the word Dancer is painted 
in red. In this laboratory, liquid air, ex- 
plosive hydrogen, and other substances are 
used to produce liquid helium, which has 
a temperature close to that of absolute 
zero. The purpose of this research is to 
study changes produced by the near-freez- 
ing of atoms. About a year ago Dr. Goetz 
emerged from his basement laboratory 
with something “really new under the sun” 
—self-disinfecting water glasses made by 
coating their rims with a_plastic-silver 
mixture that defies dishwashing and time. 

Last February, the National Research 
Council encouraged the versatile and 
imaginative researcher to attack the age- 
old problem faced by shipwrecked sailors 
—making sea water drinkable. Dr. Goetz 
thought of an answer one day while he 
was lunching in Caltech’s “holy of holies,” 
the Athenaeum, and he worked out ‘the 
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CTUAL use proves that WEB- 
STER’S COLLEGIATE de- 
fines all the most commonly used 
words —IS the BEST. 1,300 
pages; 110,000 entries; 1,800 
pictures. $3.50 to $8.75, depend- 
ing on bindings. Buy of your 
dealer or direct from publishers, 
Mail coupon for FREE Quiz and 
Pieture Game. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 292 Federal St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 292 Federal St., 
Springfield, Mass, 

Please send me FREE Quiz and Picture Game, 
also full information about W: r’s Collegiate 
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IMPRESSIVE 


Impressive indeed is the 
total of 1000 employees at 
The Taft. More impressive 
is the personal pride each 
one takes in serving you. 


And still more impressive 


are our economical rates! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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Wide World 
Testing a Goetz bag with sea water 


chemical reactions on his napkin. The re- 
sult is a secret process by which sea water 
is so treated and altered that mice have 
been kept alive on it for five months, dogs 
for 25 days. 

Tests on human beings are incomplete 
and Dr. Goetz himself, while convinced 
the method has practical value in emer- 
gencies, points out that the treated water 
is very unlike the crystal-clear fresh arti- 
cle. Nevertheless, through the action of 
unspecified colloids (microscopic particles 
that retain their identity in solutions) , the 
harmful salts in ocean brine are so neu- 


tralized that life can be sustained. In the - 


two-hour treatment the sea water turns 
blue, then yellow, and when Goetz drank 
his new beverage he decided it tasted like 
a sickly kind of soda pop. The treated 
water causes kidney damage only if it is 
consumed for two weeks or longer. 

If further tests are successful it is pos- 
sible that when sailors abandon ship in 
the future some of them will leap into 
the water and swim toward rafts while 
holding their “lives” in their teeth. For the 
Goetz water bag, developed to his order 
by the National Carbon Co. has a cord 
handle which, held in the mouth, permits 
a swimmer to tow the sea-water freshen- 
ing apparatus. In appearance, the bag, 
made of transparent plastic, resembles a 
cornucopia-shaped vase in which 2 quarts 
of amber “soda pop,” enough to last three 
men 24 hours, can be made at a time. 
The chemical magic that neutralizes sea- 
water salts lies not in the bag, but inside 
a little 4-ounce waterproof box, called the 
“D-S.” kit, which contains two packets of 
secret substances. 

Dr. Goetz conducted tests of his brine 
pop apparatus on his own 30-foot boat off 
the California coast and on one occasion 
took. along two sailors who, without any 
previous explanation, were handed the bag 
and the magic box and told to follow 
the printed directions. When they were 
stopped by the word “potable,” it was 
changed to “drinkable.” 


EDUCATION 


Schoolmarm-Psychiatrists 


The war has turned the American 
schoolmarm into a lot more than the cross- 
eyed, porcupine-haired stick-woman that 
naughty little hellions draw on the black- 
board when her back is turned. First she 
had to bone up on new subjects so she 
could help relieve the teacher shortage. 
Next the government enlisted her spare 
time to register the baffled neighborhood 
for rationing. And now Selective Service 
seems likely to call her even farther afield 
—as an amateur medico specializing in 
“military psychiatry.” : 

She owes her new job to Dr. Benjamin 
I. Weininger of Washington, D.C., who, 
along with other psychiatrists, has fret- 
ted over the brief mental frisking given 
selectees for concealed emotional quirks. 
The five minutes which the induction- 
center psychiatrist can spare for each se- 
lectee is usually enough for a reasonably 
adequate estimate of emotional stability in 
a mature man. But now that the 18- and 
19-year-olds are flocking in, it is a different 
story: Most of them have not gone 
through enough stormy weather to leave 
the vivid scars that appear on their elders, 
and, for that reason, they must be searched 
more thoroughly. 

This investigation, reasoned Dr. Wein- 
inger, could best be done by those who 
knew the boys best—their teachers. Hence 
he devised mass high-school psychiatry 
“examinations” in the form of a simple 
questionnaire which would probe each 
boy’s family life, personal relationships, 
tendencies toward illness and moodiness, 
interests, and so on, etc. To avoid preju- 
dice, a committee of three of the boy’s 
teachers would answer the questionnaire. 
Selective Service then would brief its high- 
lights into a few phrases and card-file it 
alphabetically. Before the selectee arrives 
for his examination, the psychiatrist would 
take out a card that might read like this: 

“T.Q. 119—8 to 10 colds per winter— 
indecisive—changes courses and drops sub- 
jects often—has been wise guy but shows 
great improvement recently in attitude 
toward work.” 

Or in another instance: “Frequently ill 
—not social—preoccupied—interested in 
music to exclusion of all else—was said to 
have had a nervous breakdown.” 

Such notes would supply the Army 
psychiatrist with a backlog of information 
obviating the need for routine questions 
and allowing him to spend the full five 
minutes on specific interrogation to deter- 
mine the potential inductee’s mental fit- 
ness for the rigors of Army life. 

After considerable pleading, Dr. Wein 
inger persuaded school officials of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., to give his plan a 
try-out on ten pupils. It went over so 
well that Selective Service laid plans for a 
pilot test throughout the whole state. If 
the results—due in a week or two—are 
all they are expected to be, the teachers 
of the nation soon will be enlisted to carry 
out the mass psychiatric examinations as 
an official part of Selective Service policy. 














Se BQUIABLE 


REPORTS TO Aa PUBLIC 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY 


$590,000 A DAY is the rate at 
which benefits were paid in 1942 by 
The Equitable. Behind this impressive 
figure are thousands of human stories 
of life insurance in action. 


A total of $215,354,000 of Equitable 
benefits went to families throughout 
thenation last year. Of this, $76,526,000 
was paid to widows, children and other 
beneficiaries—holding families to- 
gether, providing funds for education, 
clearing homes of mortgage debt, and 
accomplishing many other cherished 
purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in 
annuity payments brought comfort 
and peace of mind to older persons. 
Equitable policyholders also received 
$107,066,000 in matured endowments, 


dividends and other payments. 


The flow of these Equitable dollars 
is doubly important in wartime be- 
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cause it helps strengthen the home 
front, benefiting not only individual 
families but the communities in which 
they live. 

The Equitable has paid more than 
five billion dollars in benefits since it 
was founded 83 years ago. 


SERVING THE NATION 


In direct aid of the war effort, The 
Equitable purchased $489,999,000 of 
U. S. Government securities last year. 


Other funds are invested in essential 
industries helping to win the battle of 
production, in public utilities, produc- 
ing power for victory, and in railroads, 
performing vital transportation serv- 
ice. These assets, while providing family 
security, are at the same time con- 
tributing to the economic stability of 
the nation. 


Because family security helps na- 


tional morale, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that the life insurance protection 
provided by The Equitable increased 
$359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 


The premiums paid on life insurance 
policies represent funds flowing into a 
useful, permanent channel of thrift, 
and help the government’s efforts to 
check rising living costs. 


It is in the national interest to own 
life insurance, and if the protection of 
your family is insufficient, to buy addi- 
tional life insurance. 


Looking ahead, the one great hope of 
all Americans is for a speedy conclusion 
of the war, with victory for a way of 
living that upholds the dignity and 
freedom of man. The Equitable is re- 
solved to meet its every responsibility 
to the nation to help bring this about. 


Ch. Fins: 


PRESIDENT 

















THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ASSETS 

GAM vation Hb acebiecwedeccscacceoemecrténcanecewedvels Sie $ 58,906,222 
*Bonds (incl. $632,793,697 U. S. Gov’t Bonds).......... 2,104,542,755 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ..........ceccccsccccs x 544 
CREE TINIE 6 oc cc crc tcececccccececseucoececceeocees 605,815 
WRRRERMIEMEEO s 6 6 6.c co s.esicccvctices cecccdiesccccsicocese 393,320,611 
go 6 160i 6 6 VEN sb 0 SSeS e celeb ocsevdrcueeceerceuee 101,837,766 
Leans on Society’s Policies. .......cccccceccceccscsccess 173,799,872 
Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued...............+:- 29,483,290 
Premiums Receivable and Other Assets........ceseeee0% .27,383.484 

Total Admitted Assets. ......ccccccccccsccccccccesess $2,932,856,359 


*Including_ $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities 
RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities. .........++. net 4 
Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums. ............cesceeee8 726,490 
I TE IN occ nce Vicusctcectcesdecvecceecesseses 77 5a2'000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ..........cccccecccccecceccecs 9,682,403 
1943 Dividend Apportionment. ...........seecccceccces 36,802,940 

Total Reserves and Other Liabilities. ............sse08 $2,795,629,520 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus)... ........ceccescecceccece 128,904,839 
Other Contingency Reserves. ..........ccccccccccccccees 8,322,000 

Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus.......... $2,932,856,359 














A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
“YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 


holders, is a booklet filled with human-interest stories and illustra- 
tions. It also contains practical information for all owners of life 
insurance. Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, 
or by writing to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Hurry call from Africa 
SoundScribed in Detroit! 


When the Army wants tank, jeep or 
truck parts and wants them quick—for 
Africa, India, England or Australia—it 
flashes Detroit and knows that the order 
is received, foolproof! 

Nobody needs write it down; the order 
is SoundScribed, just as it comes in. 
Saves time. No chance for error; the 
message is faithfully recorded, on an 
unbreakable plastic disc. 


Actually, it’s an “automatic carbon 
copy” of the order, that can be played 
back for reference as many times as 
needed — and then filed away in less 
space than a letterhead. 


IT’S ELECTRONIC —The electron tube 
makes possible the revolutionary advan- 
tages of SoundScribing for all sound 


JOUND/CRIBER 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


Copyright 1948, The SoundScriber Corp. 


and communications recording — from 
letter writing to many special uses such 
as field reports, permanent voice records 
of meetings, interviews. 


IT’S AVAILABLE — Today, you can ob- 
tain SoundScribers for vital civilian and 
military use. With victory, you will 
again be able to purchase SoundScribers 
for routine dictation. These post-war 
models will include additional features, 
developed for the 
Army and Navy. 


For folder,write to | 
The SoundScriber 
Corporation, 82 
Audubon Street, | 
New Haven,Conn. 323 





IT’S ELECTRONIC 
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THEATER 


Junior Kiss 


Like the current hit “Janie,” Broad- 
way’s latest click, “Kiss and Tell,” touches 
on problems peculiar to parents blessed 
with adolescent daughters in a world given 
over to young men in uniform. 

F. Hugh Herbert has based his play on 
the small-town, middle-class families you 
may have met in his Good Housekeeping 
stories, or in his radio series, Meet Corliss 
Archer. His material is hardly original. 
Besides its likeness to “Janie,” the play 
bears a family resemblance to “Junior 
Miss” and such domestic didos as the 
Hardy and the Aldrich series. Any re- 











Graphic House 
Without kissing, Corliss tells 


semblance to “Romeo and Juliet” is lim- 
ited to the springboard that catapults the 
action into hilarity—the feud between 
those erstwhile friends, the Archers and 
the Pringles. 

While this small-town dissension even- 
tually accounts for Mr. Archer’s black- 
ened eye and sundry other disfigurements 
and the total loss of Mr. Pringle’s bridge- 
work, it doesn’t stop 16-year-old Corliss 
Archer (Joan Caufield) from seeing her 
best friend, 18-year-old Mildred Pringle 
(Judith Parrish) ; nor does it prevent Mil- 
dred from marrying Corliss’s aviator- 
brother (Richard Widmark) and swearing 
Corliss to darkest secrecy. It’s only a mat- 
ter of months, of course, before Mildred 
has an even darker secret for Corliss to 
keep from their feuding parents. 

At this point the tenuous plot comes 
to a furious boil when a local gossip ob- 
serves the sisters-in-law calling on an ob- 
stetrician, and Corliss, rather than give 
Mildred away, wistfully informs her hor- 
rified parents that she is the expectant 
mother. Casting about wildly for a myth- 
ical father, Corliss pounces on Dexter 
Franklin (Robert White), a callow next- 
door neighbor of 17 who up to this time, 
had taken little part in the conversation 
beyond an occasional “Holy Cow!” Dex- 
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ter’s “Holy Cow!” when he learns of his 
paternity-by-proxy, is heartfelt, but hard- 
ly up to the language employed by the two 
sets of outraged parents involved. 

Although the electric atmosphere is 
quickly cleared to everyone’s satisfaction, 
the cream of this jest might have proved 
questionable comedy under less able aus- 
pices. As it is, Herbert has authored a 
number of believable people in either age 
group and abetted them with refreshingly 
spontaneous dialogue throughout the show. 
At the same time, Producer-Director 
George Abbott again demonstrates his per- 
fect understanding of comedy in general 
and adolescents in particular. 





RADIO: 


Kyser in Khaki? 

Tip-off on the outcome of draft defer- 
ment appeals by radio and screen stars 
contributing their talents to morale-build- 
ing entertainments came this week when 
Kay Kyser’s (Kollege of Musical Knowl- 
edge) draft board announced the White 
House had upheld his 1-A classification. 
The 36-year-old radio star’s appeal had 
support of OWI Director Elmer Davis 
(NEwsweEEK, March 22), who has asked 
deferment of seven other stars serving un- 
paid on OWI’s Radio Advisory Committee. 


Conventions by Air 


Conventions were as much a part of the 
prewar American way of life as baseball 
and hot dogs. There was a time (remem- 
ber?) when delegates traveled to distant 
cities for interminable rounds of speech- 
making and sight-seeing and, in more ro- 
bust circles, Little Egypt movies, and plain 
and fancy elbow bending. But the Office 
of Defense Transportation changed all 
§ that last year by requesting the suspension 
of such meetings “unless they would help 
shorten the war.” Today, delegates stay 
at home, settle back in a comfortable chair, 
turn on the radio, and listen to the more 
important addresses of the conventions 
that were never held. 

For the convention held by radio is 
broadcasting’s latest contribution to the 
war effort. Thus, last September by official 
count 81,000 teacher-members of the Na- 
tional Education Association heard the 
first of three NBC programs designed to 
replace their 1943 conclave. In January, 
Princeton University’s old grads listened 
at home when CBS broadcast the mid- 
winter commencement exercises and the 
annual meeting of the National Alumni 
Association. CBS also aired an address by 
FCC Chairman James L. Fly to the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. 

Last week the networks undertook their 
most ambitious project to date: a series of 
seventeen programs replacing the 73rd an- 
nual convention of the NEA’s American 
Association of School Administrators. The 
series schedule, which included existing 
sustainers adapted for AASA listeners, be- 
gan on Wednesday, March 17, over CBS 
with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s appear- 
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... WRAP SHIPMENTS 
SECURELY! 


By making sure your shipments are care- 
fully packed and also securely prepared 
for shipment and properly addressed, you 
can speed up their handling and delivery 
And by preparing your shipments as com- 
pactly as possible, you will be helping 
the war effort by conserving precious 


transportation space. 
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MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 
...and bearings played their part 


Have you ever wondered how air- 
plane engines drive warplanes through 
the air at better than 400 miles per 
hour—without burning themselves 
out? Or, how aircraft instruments can 
be so sensitive that men fly unerring- 
ly to a speck in the ocean, and drop 
bombs with such deadly accuracy? 


The free-rolling motion of anti- 
friction bearings makes these achieve- 
ments possible. Such bearings reduce 
friction to the vanishing point...keep 
mechanisms cool...postpone wear and 
maintain precise location of parts. 


New Departure ball bearings are 
used by the millions in American 


NEW DEPARTURE «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


war planes. In fact, New Departure 
has a major responsibility in the whole 
ball bearing war production program. 





NEW DEPARTURE ball 
bearings — as near perfec- 
tron as engineering science 
can make ecm to 
keep "em... flying... rolling 


- oe firing... winning. 





Nothing rolls like a ball 


New ate 


THE FORGED SSTEEL BEARING 
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ance on The School of the Air of the Amer- 
icas and winds up Sunday, March 28, on 
NBC’s regular Army Hour with Brig. Gen. 
Joe M. Dalton, Army Service Forces, 
speaking on How the High Schools Can 
Serve the Army. 

In addition, educational discussions were 
held on America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air (Blue), the University of Chicago’s 
Round Table (NBC), and The People’s 
Platform (CBS); OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown spoke from Washing- 
ton, and the NBC Symphony’s special con- 
cert program included an address by 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski. 

The convention-by-air idea has provided 
plenty of headaches for the networks. New 
York headquarters have been flooded with 
requests for air time. “They pile in faster 
than we can acknowledge them,” one 
harassed official remarked last week, com- 
plaining that many regional groups seem 
to expect time on coast-to-coast hookups. 
But such requests are granted only to na- 
tional organizations whose speeches and 
discussions will furnish information of 
general interest to all radio listeners. 

Appropriately, the idea is being adopted 
by the radio industry itself. For the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters recently 
announced it was eliminating its 21st con- 
vention and is scheduling instead a Radio 
War. Conference in Chicago next month. 

The members have been instructed to 
leave their golf clubs and tennis racquets 
behind this time. 








Harold Stein 
Blueman: Last week Paul White- 
man, who discovered Bing Crosby and 
Morton Downey, became musical di- 
rector of the Blue network. After com- 
pleting his West Coast broadcasting 
commitments in June, the 52-year-old 
jazz maestro (king-size) will swap his 
baton for an office chair in Radio City, 
N.Y., and an easy chair on his 700- 
acre New Jersey pig farm. 
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RELIGION 
The Church in the Reich 


From university to parish to embassy 
was the record that Rev. Stewart W. Her- 
man Jr. achieved in Germany. Altogether, 











his experiences covered seven strategic 


years from 1935 to 1942; and they left Mr. 
Herman in an admirable position to write 
“It’s Your Souls We Want,” a firsthand 
and analytical account of how religion in 
Germany has been affected by the Nazi 
party. 

As pastor of the American Church in 
Berlin for six years and connected with 
the American Embassy in the year after 
the war began, the author profited by 
keeping his eyes open and his words diplo- 
matic. He witnessed the extravagant politi- 
cal ceremonies, the awesome public funerals, 
and the secular baptisms and weddings 
which were gradually being confused with 
Christian services and _ substituted for 
them. He was aware of the total suppres- 
sion of religious news inside Germany 
while soupy reassuring propaganda went 
out to the churches of other countries. (In 
six years, he says, the only impartial re- 
ligious news printed was the notice that 
church taxes were due.) 

Then, as the situation in Russia grew 
worse, a truck loaded with church bells 
bound for a war-plant foundry gave Mr. 
Herman a lasting symbol of Christianity’s 
position in Naziland. Most of all he under- 
stood the confusing issue of church and 
state, the Protestant split between Con- 
fessionals (Niemoeller’s followers) and 
German Christians (churchmen who were 
also Nazis) , and the self-deluding attempt 
of the people to accept both Christianity 
and the Nazi doctrine. 

Mr. Herman sees how these things came 
to be. After the last war, the churches in 
Germany were discredited by the unfortu- 
nate outcome of their militarism. To dis- 
cerning onlookers “the odor of decay and 
death hung between the soaring Gothic 
arches of those great cathedrals.” Hitler 
and National Socialism were even wel- 
comed for a while as a rejuvenating in- 
fluence. Not until the Fiihrer was already 
in power did churchmen realize his interest 
in Christianity was purely political. And 


only after President Roosevelt divulged’ 


the famous 30-point plan for establishing 
a Nazi state church with “Mein Kampf” 
as its bible, did many Germans suddenly 
become aware for the first time that much 
of the plan was already in effect. 
Nevertheless, Herman says that the vic- 
tor—Nazi or Christian—has not been de- 
cided. Instead he sees the position of the 
Christian church similar to that of German 
Jewry in 1933. At present, the church has 
not been smashed, and the Nazis have only 
a glimmer of hope that they will ever cap- 
ture it intact, since Protestants and Catho- 
lics are girding for the fight. On the other 
hand, a little German boy summed up 
what the church is up against: “Hitler has 
become so big and Jesus Christ so small.” 
(Ir’s Your Souts We. Want. By Stewart 


W. Herman Jr. 306 pages. Index. Harper. 
$2.50.) 
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ON TODAY'S WARSHIPS 


IN TOMORROW'S HOMES 







Plastic Hardware 


Today, it means fast production of necessary 
parts for scores of war vessels—release of 
needed copper alloys for other purposes—elim- 
ination of part of the sailor’s traditional brass- 
polishing job in favor of fighting duties... 
Tomorrow, it will mean lustrous hardware for 
homes and offices. Hardware that will please 
its manufacturer, for it is mass-molded with- 
out need of tedious machining steps; without 
need of polishing or lacquering. It’s ready to 
sell within minutes after it leaves the mold! 
This hardware will please its users, too, for its 
color is an integral part of the material and 
will not wear off; its smooth finish never cor- 
rodes or requires polishing ... , 
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It is typical of scores of developments 
you will know about if you keep in 
touch with Bakelite Plastics Headquar- 
ters, for the help that the Bakelite 
Development Laboratories and Engi- 
neering Staff can give you in solving 
war problems, and for the fund of plastics 
knowledge you may draw upon toward 


; the days of peace. Write for copy of booklet 17 
RS “a simplified Guide to Bakelite Plastics.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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You Cant Reason with a Bullet 


It wouldn’t do any good to say, “‘Now, wait a minute. This man ts @ chaplain. 
See the crosses on his uniform? He isn’t armed. He has no way to defend 
himself. He isn’t up here at the front to take action against the enemy. He 
came all the way from Hinsdale, Illinois, to this steaming jungle just so he 
could help men keep their faith in God when they need it most. 


“All he wants right now ts to get that wounded soldier to a field hospital before 


at’s too late. And he'll do it... 
* 


To be where he’s needed .. . to do 
what must be done . . . that’s the 
chaplain’s job. Selected for his high 
character, unquestioned courage and 


forceful leadership, this clergyman. - 


in uniform follows your son from 
training center to fighting front— 
always guiding, counseling, comfort- 
ing, inspiring. 

The men of our armed ities are 
not required to attend church serv- 
ices. They go because they want to 


if he can.” 


* 


oO . .. because they believe in their 
chaplain and all he stands for .. . 
and because his message always gives 
them new strength and courage. 

They like church music, too, espe- 
cially when there’s a Hammond 
Organ in the chapel. More than a 
thousand Hammond Organs—the 
last we made before turning to war 
work—are doing duty with U. S. 
armed forces in training centers and 
aboard warships at sea. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 

—made by the world’s largest manufacturers of or- 

gans for churches, residences, schools, chapels and 
many other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information 
to: Hammond Instrument Co., 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
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Worker’s Woe 


The Daily Worker, Communist party 
voice in New York, has consistently sup- 
ported Harry Bridges in his denial of 
charges of Communism for which the 
United States Government would deport 
him to his native Australia. But on March 
13, it printed a dispatch which identified 
him as “West Coast Communist leader.” 
This was quickly. changed in subsequent 
editions to “West Coast maritime leader”; 
it was reported that Worker flying squads 
rounded up many of the 10,000 copies con- 
taining the error that reached the news- 
stands; and the slip might have passed 
unnoticed if The Worker last Moriday had 
not published a shamef correction 
which city editors of New York’s big 
dailies gleefully spotted. 

Over stories twitting The Worker for 
what it explained away as a “typographi- 
cal error,” headline writers had a field day. 
Even the austere New York Times 
punned: “Is Red Paper’s Face Red!” 
Other samples: Hearst’s Daily.’ Mirror— 
“Daily Worker on Right Track but Wrong 
Line.” The Daily News—“Reds Blush 
Over Bridges.” The Post—“Daily Worker 
Stutters.” 

Bridges by telephone from San Fran- 
cisco t6*the déep pink tabloid PM con- 
tributed (unconsciously) another: “I’ve 
read: worse in PM.” 


Newsweek’s Battle Baby 


A 32-page magazine in trim battle dress, 
almost small enough to fit into the breast 
pocket of a G.I. shirt, is being flown to 
a number of fighting fronts of the United 
States Army. It is NEwsweEeEk, compressed 
by photo-offset process to approximately 
6- by 8-inch page size, containing prac- 
tically everything in news and significance 
that a soldier is hungry for except the ad- 
vertising. It will still be both new and 
significant by the time the soldier reads 
it, for the Army expects to deliver NEws- 
WEEK’s Overseas Edition in North Africa, 
for instance, during the week of issue of 
the regular edition of NEwsweEek. 


The Overseas Edition for the Armed. 


Forces, developed after months of ex- 
periment and produced by NEwsweEEk, 
saves valuable air-cargo space. Sixteen 
copies weigh only a pound. (Two regular 
NEWSWEEKS come to almost that.) 


In addition, microfilm copies of News- . 


WEEK are being sent to several inaccessible 
overseas bases where United States troops 
are stationed. There, the films are repro- 
duced in V-mail and other sizes and either 
distributed to libraries and to troops in 
outpost positions, or the material is ex- 
cerpted for use in local publications, news 
posters, and other mediums. 


Communiqué Commandos 


Highlight of a quiet day on the Tunisian 


front is the press conference at headquar- 
ters which develops .into a sort’ of Preak- 
ness between correspondents of the Associ- 
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ated Press, United Press, and International 
News Service to get the communiqué on 
the wire first. Known variously as the 
Eisenhower Cup, the Camel Corps Stakes, 
or the Poor Man’s Futurity, the race starts 
. at the typewriters in the correspondents’ 
room and is run down a short corridor to 
the wire room. Last week, John Lardner, 
NEWSWEEK’s war correspondent, discov- 
ered this hitherto unsung event and re- 
corded it for posterity. 


Owing to the special skills and knowl- 
edge of track and form involved over the 
course, a book has been made on the races, 
and the entries and morning betting line 
is posted on the bulletin board by Drew 
Middleton of The New York Times, 
Charles Collingwood of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and other racing experts. 

The race was originated by Col. John 
McCormack, British public-relations offi- 
cer and former field artillery man of sport- 
ing instincts vw':0 sometimes reads the 
communiqués. One morning, he offered 
odds of 3 to 1 on the AP, 2 to 1 on UP, 
and 100 to 1 on Reuters. Even these odds 
failed to lure the British news agency into 
the race with its best runner, the Ameri- 
can-born David Brown. 

Currently, the entries for a morning 
might be Wes Gallagher paired with his 
AP colleasue Daniel De Luce; Virgil 
Pinckney (UP) with Donald Coe (INS), 
and Robert Nixon (INS) with Clinton 
Greene (UP) .* Gallagher, Pinckney, and 
Nixon type the communiqué with great 
speed as their runners stand by ready to 
snatch the copy from the _ typewriters 
when the spokesman pronounces the 
words: “Full stop, end of communiqué.” 
The odds depend on the post positions 
drawn each day, the best spot being the 
typewriter nearest the door. Runners have 
not yet employed the crouching start, but 
they get off the mark fast as lightning. 

There’s the sound of bumping for posi- 
tion and feet galloping down the corridor, 
and an instant later the observer in the 
hallway rushes into the correspondents’ 
room to intone: “Greene, first by a short 
head; Coe, second; De Luce, third. No 
fouls are claimed. Numbers stay up and 
result is official.” 

To date, the cantering correspondents 
have been most sporting; none has en- 
deavored to sneak a jeep or horse into the 
hallway for the legmen. 


Boycotted Times 


For two wee!:s the customary advertise- 
ments of New York’s big department stores 
(except John Wanamaker) and of many 
of Fifth Avenue’s fashion salons were miss- 
ing from The New York Times. In the 
Main news-section pages normally re- 
served for the trumpeting of best bargains 
at Macy’s, smartest hats and suits of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, sleek gloves, purses, 
and furs of Lord & Taylor, there bloomed 
mstead ads for dog foods, men’s clothiers, 


“The race is purely sporting, because since 
the radio relay point sends out the communi- 
Qué addressed to the three news agencies for 
- Smultaneous use in the United States. 


“E for Excellence 


ln recenving this yornt citation of the Army 


and Navy the management and personncl of 


Phe Weatherhead Company recognize thatthe 


award carrics with io not only an hone: but 


aerave responsibility. We will discharge that 


responsibility by making every clfort to in 
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SSIS PARE AAAI SI DE NEEL DERE ESE BEE 


IN MANUFACTURING to precision tolerances, years of expe- 
rience have given Tyson a rich store of'skill and technique. 
Today this knowledge of precision—plus greatly enlarged 
production facilities— accounts for unbelievable quantities 
of parts for America’s war effort. 

On the fighting front, Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearings serve 

. both Army and Navy. On the home front these heavy-duty 
; bearings serve essential industry and vital automotive 
transportation. 

Tyson aircraft engine mounts, bearing liners and other 
precision parts are standard equipment on more than half 
of America’s war planes. 

Tyson helps to defend democracy today—and looks to 
tomorrow, when this same precision production will serve 
a World at Peace. 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION ees MASSILLON, OHiv 


HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS 


AND PRECISION PARTS. 
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specialty shops, emporiums in the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey, patent medicines, 
hard and soft drinks, hotels, resorts, and 
cleanser for false teeth. Last week, the 
cause of this—a strike by department 
stores against The Times’s impending in- 
crease (74% per cent daily, 10 per cent 
Sunday) in retail rates—was being investi- 
gated by antitrust agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The point was whether the 
stores had ganged up. 

Although the tabloid Daily News and 
The Herald Tribune, The Times’s only 
standard-sized morning rival, likewise have 
notified stores of comparable increases, 
they for the nonce escaped the merchants’ 
wrath—chiefly because The Times was in- 
augurating some engraving charges hither- 
to not borne by the advertisers. Basis for 
such a local dispute to come within pur- 
view of antitrust investivators is the fact 
that 47 per cent of The Times’s Sun- 
day edition (hardest hit by the boycott) 
leaves New York State and therefore is in 
interstate commerce. 

For the first two months of the year, 
Times advertising ran 22 per cent above 
last year. Last Sunday, with a front news 
section of 39 pages compared with The 
Herald Tribune’s 48, The Times neverthe- 
less achieved a Sunday circulation record 
for any except special World’s Fair edi- 
tions—more than 900,000 copies. 


di Fall of Mankiewicz 


On the evening of Thursday, March 11, 
Herman Mankiewicz was driving his car 
on Benedict Canyon road in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. The machine collided with a station 
wagon driven by Mrs. Ira Gershwin, wife 
of the lyric writer. Mrs. Gershwin received 
minor cuts. No one was seriously hurt. 

The 45-year-old Hollywood screen writer 
was booked at the Beverly Hills police 
station on suspicion of drunken driving. 
The next day William Randolph Hearst’s 
Los Angeles Examiner, in common with 
other local newspapers, buried the acci- 
dent story on an inside page. The Ex- 
aminer’s headline read: “Mrs. Gershwin 
hurt; film writer arrested.” 

But on Saturday The Examiner burst 
out with a column story and picture lay- 
out on page 3. By Sunday the fall of Khar- 
kov had been replaced on The Examiner’s 
front page by the fall of Mankiewicz. For 
succeeding days last week, The Examiner 
pounded out a detailed, repetitious story, 
recounting the drunken-driving accusa- 
tions, Mankiewicz’s alleged statements, 
and police comment. 

The other Hearst Los Angeles paper, 
The Herald Express, followed suit. Other 
members of the chain across the country 
did likewise, complete with stories and 
pictures, including a photodiagram of an 
interlocked coupé and station wagon on 
the palm-lined Benedict Canyon road. 

Ever alert to screen credits, Hollywood 
remembered immediately that Mankiec- 
wicz had collaborated with Orson Welles 
on the screen play of “Citizen Kane,” 
which spun the life of a publisher in none- 
too-flattering terms. and ever sinve has 
drawn the wrath of the Hearst press. 
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MOVIES 


It Ain’t Too Funny 


Universal’s “It Ain’t Hay,” the latest 
chapter in Abbott and Costello’s gags-to- 
riches career, discovers them committing 
slapstick mayhem on a Damon Runyon 
story, “Princess O’Hara,” and sizes up as 
their weakest offering to date. As a pair 








| 














Costello and Abbott 


of impulsive dimwits who kidnap a horse 
to help out an old cabby and find them- 
selves backing a winner at Saratoga, the 
screen’s top clowns work harder than ever 
for laughs. They succeed chiefly in prov- 
ing that even low comedy is subject to 
the law of diminishing returns. Patsy 
O’Connor, Cecil Kellaway, Shemp How- 
ard, Grace McDonald, Eugene Palletic. 


J Because Costello is ailing with rheu- 
matic fever, Abbott at his own request was 
temporarily released from the team’s radio 
contract (NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. EWT). 
“We made the grade together,” explained 
Abbott. “Now we're laying off together.” 


Star-Studded House 


Now that “Tales of Manhattan” and 
“Star-Spangled Rhythm” have indicated 
Hollywood’s resurgent faith in box-office 
efficacy of the super-all-star production, 
along comes “Forever and a Day,” another 
star-studded screenful, but with a decided 
difference. 

The new film represents the collabora- 
tive effort of Hollywood’s British-born col- 
ony: 78 stars and feature players; 21 
writers; 7 directors, and technicians to 
match. With RKO-Radio distributing the 
film at cost, the profits should be large. 
They will be donated to Allied charities. 
Profits made in the United States are ear- 
marked for the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

Although the film’s title has been 
Switched several times since Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke undertook the job of producing 
it more than two years ago, the theme 
has remained unchanged. This is the story 
of a London house and the people who 
lived in it—from 1804, when a choleric 
pire admiral built it in the face of 

Napoleon’s expected invasion, down to the 


time when it served as a bomb-tumbled 


shelter from the Luftwaffe’s indiscriminate 
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THESE ARE 
YANKEE HANDS.. 


They are just as strong and capable . " 


as when, three centuries ago, others 
like them signed the Mayflower 
Compact .’. . cleared the wilderness 
. . - patiently devised the tools and 
weapons of the pioneer. Yankee 
hands built the fast clipper ships. 
- « » invented the machines that 
made America strong and sent the 
fame of American ingenuity across 


the world. 


Today, work-proud Yankee hands 
hoist a bit of colored bunting 
over the Dictaphone plant... 
token of gratitude from the Army 
and Navy for a war job well done. 
How soon we shall be back at our 
accustomed tasks, no man can 
say. The business machines of 
peace serve now for war .. . and 
the men who made them are 
today producing firing devices 
for the guns that keep us free. 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT ¢ U.S.A. 
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wrath. Considering the necessarily epi- 
sodic nature of this extended “Cavalcade.” 
and the chore of synchronizing the spare- 
time schedules of his volunteers, producer 
Hardwicke has come off with a surprisingly 
successful tour-de-force. The cluttered 
story line is usually too sentimental and 
even occasionally snobbish, but for each 
fault the movie compensates with an in- 
terlude of deft humor or poignancy. 

And there is always the fine work of an 
enormous cast. To name*a few of the 
many: Ida Lupino, Anna Neagle, Merle 
Oberon, Charles Laughton, Ray Milland, 
Brian Aherne, Robert Cummings, Roland 
Young, Herbert Marshall, Jessie Mat- 
thews, C. Aubrey Smith, Victor McLaglen 
—and Hardwicke himself playing a Vic- 
torian plumber who installs a bathtub 
with Buster Keaton throwing the Stillson 
wrench into the machinery. 


Happy Go Hello 


This week both Paramount and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox are saying it with music. 
Although each studio has stamped out a 
screen musical from its own easily identi- 
fiable mold, the contrasting prototypes 
have several things in common: their 





Set to music, Mary Martin sailed... 


Technicolor photography; the fact that 
neither is more than passing fair; and the 
additional fact that both films will be 
found entertaining enough to disturb the 
peace at the box office. 


{ Paramount’s “Happy Go Lucky” is @ 
garish charade set in a Caribbean never- 
never land, where Dick Powell covers the 
waterfront in the guise of a philosophical 
beachcomber. When Mary Martin, an 
ex-hat-check girl, arrives,-thinly disguised 
as an heiress (and fully expecting to be 
one if she can find a husband with enough 
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money) , the beachcomber appoints himself 
as her matrimonial manager. His selection 
for her alter ego is Rudy Valee. 

While the resulting voodoodab of 
Calypso singers and tropic tomfoolery is 
zephyr-weight, it keeps the company breez- 
ing along at a good clip. Powell and Miss 
Martin handle a pleasant score skillfully; 
Betty Hutton, after her usual fashion, 
flings neuroses riotously with the throng; 
and Eddie Bracken can make a given gag 
go a long way. Typical of the gems allot- 
ted him is his advice to the slim, tomboy 
Miss Hutton, who has been wearing sweat- 
ers for months without getting her man. 
“After all,” Eddie explains to her kindly, 
“you only get out of a sweater what you 
put into it.” 


{ Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Hello, Frisco, 
Hello” is on the opposite—or ponderous 
side—of the musical field, and follows the 
Zanuck pattern (“Tin Pan Alley,” “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band”) with discourag- 
ing devotion. This is a handsomely colored 
Valentine of San Francisco at the turn of 
the century, and of four honky-tonk en- 
tertainers who bowl over the Barbary 
Coast only to split up when their pace set- 
ter, John Payne, develops an undemocratic 


...and Alice Faye waited in Frisco 


yen for the: blue-blooded Lynn Bari and 
the social amenities of Nob Hill. 
Considering the predictability of its 
Pattern, this story takes a long time reach- 
ing the point where Payne gets his come- 
Uppance and finds that Alice Faye has 
been waiting for him at the bottom of Nob 
with a tear in her eye and any num- 
of excellent songs on her lips. Jack 
Qakie helps pass the duller moments with 
bouncing broad comedy; and Laird 
ar and June Havoc occasionally come 
to the rescue. 
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NO ‘5 slack Sadou! 


F you are tempted to make a test of ber affections, 
remember that the chin that wins never has 
*5 o'clock Shadow!” Yes, sir, that messy afternoon 
beard stubble is certain to thwart Cupid. Be at your 
smoothest! Switch to sturdy, super-keen Gem Blades 
and stay face-neat to the end of the longest day! 
CONSERVE! Don’t drop or abuse your Gem Razor! It is made of 
critical material! Dry it carefully after each shavel 


2 « e Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Gem Blades give 
more shaves per 
blade because 
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[. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to dic, cither. ... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection....By your actions, 
definitely, « certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long.... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 


in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you. will appt, cvery last ounce of 


422.5622 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 
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The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 
has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 

This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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John, the Romantic 


Augustus John, the bad boy of British 
art and its most illustrious figure, was 65 
last January. The notable thing about that 
is his relative youth. For the bearded 
John is a patriarchal figure; and the 
legends of his lusty living, hard drink- 
ing, and powerful personality have been 
around for what seems like more than 
three score years. 

John was born in what he describes as 
“that stagnant little backwater of civiliza- 
tion”—Tenby, Wales. Before he was 20 
he was one of the most brilliant art pu- 
pils at the famous Slade School of Lon- 
don University. The story goes that he 
showed no signs of genius until one day, 
diving into a pool, he hit his head on a 
jutting rock, Since then aspiring Slade 
students have worn the rock almost 
smooth repeating the performance. 





John never starved in a garret. His first 
show, when he was fresh out of school, 
financed one of innumerable trips to the 
Continent. There, dressed in earrings, 
beard, colored jerseys, and black sombrero 
(the same costume he wore in London), 
John hobnobbed with the gypsies and all 
the other strange characters he could find. 
To everyone but himself he seemed the 
archtype of the Bohemian. “I have never 
been one of those,” he says emphatically, 
“and have always loathed them. Romantic 
if you like.” 

Gypsies soon were crowded out of 
John’s canvases by celebrity and society 
subjects painted on commission, A John 
portrait has brought as high as £10,000, 
and the sitters have included Lloyd 
George, the Earl of Athlone, Lawrence of 
Arabia, and the Queen—though her por- 
trait isn’t finished. The usually uncom- 
municative John told NEwsweEkx’s corre- 
spondent that the Queen is “the best pos- 
sible sitter.” At his suggestion, she had the 


Grilley Quartet play in the next room 
while she posed. But the sittings ceased 
after Buckingham Palace was bombed. 
Asked why they weren’t resumed at Wind- 
sor Castle John replied enigmatically: 
“That’s not in the cards.” 

The correspondent next wanted to know 
whether John’s Chelsea studio had been 
bombed. The reply: “Of course.” Next 
question: “What are your current activi- 
ties?” Answer: “Do you realize I am en- 
gaged in a drawing now and the light is 
about to fail? I wish to finish it. Do you 
mind?” He hung up. 

Last June King George awarded John 
the highest honor short of knighthood that 
can be conferred on a British artist: the 
Order of Merit. John has always been a 
privileged character. In the last war, as of- 
ficial artist attached to the Canadians, he 
was one of three army officers permitted 
to wear a beard. (The others: the King 
and General Smuts.) (John currently de- 
scribes this appendage as “not white but 





Yank’s Maestros: From. the 
Army weekly Yank, tops in Army art, 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
last week presented 200 drawings, car- 
toons, and photographs. Newsiest of 
all were the nineteen sketches from 
Guadalcanal and way points by Sgt. 
Howard Brodie, former San Francisco 
Chronicle staff artist. On the last day 
of Jap resistance on Guadalcanal. 
Brodie made the sketch at right, show- 
tng bearded, exhausted Americans 
carrying a prisoner who would neither 
die nor walk. Before that, Brodie 
sketched from foxholes, command 
posts, and in dressing stations, and 
once his pad was shot from his hand 


| by a sniper. The cartoons below are by 
Sgt. Douglas Borgstedt (left) and by 


*Emaz” (Pot. Ernest Maxwell). 
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OK before I blew it up! 








Aw, sergeant! He’s cold, let him get on 
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H IGH explosives of modern warfare are 
Mat being produced in great quantities for 
both demolition and propellent use. In these 
arsenals and in the contributing chemical 
industries many manufacturing operations are 
found to be dependent upon mechanical 


rubber products. 

Specialized chemical resistant hose, pump 
valves, gaskets and packing help produce ac- 
cessory sulphuric and nitric acids used in the 
production of explosives. Conveyor belting 
for sulphur bearing ores, pneumatic and hy- 
draulic hose, acid resisting belts and rubber 
linings for chemical tanks are all vital rubber 
requirements. Static conducting conveyor 
and transmission belting in loading plants 
and static conducting floor matting eliminate 
dangerous explosive hazards. 

Bringing its wealth of experience in pro- 
ducing mechanical rubber products to the war 
effort, Republic is devoting its many facilities 
to furnishing the nation’s arsenals, its chem- 
ical plants and other industries with neces- 
sary items made from crude rubber, synthetics 
and reclaimed rubber. Until “unconditional 

surrender,” that is Republic’s total job. 
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a dirty gray tint. I know, as I have tried 


_ to paint it.”) 


After the war, so the story goes, John’s 
friends persuaded him to give up drink- 
ing. Result: he painted the worst pic- 
tures of his life. Off the wagon again, he 
visited this country during Prohibition. 
Attending a swanky New York dinner 
party and irate at the lack of liquor, he 
suddenly announced: “I want a drink and 
I’m going to Canada to get it.” He went. 

Before last week Americans had never 
seen a one-man show by this No. 1 Brit- 
ish painter in years. Then the American 


™ British Combine 
John tried to paint his beard 


British Art Center, New York City, opened 
an excellent exhibit of twenty paintings and 
$6 drawings. Many of the latter, includ- 
ing such famous John subjects as his wife, 
Dorelia, James Joyce, W. B. Yeates, re- 
veal the excellent draftsmanship for which 
the artist. is famous. The oils, of lyrical 
subjects painted in a modified impression- 
istic style, show how little even John, the 
most rebellious English artist of his gen- 
eration, was touched by the modern move- 
ment. A friend, who once suggested he 


paint a burned-out house, was damned _ 


by John as “no great esthetician.” 

Americans can thank the war for’ this 
exhibit. When John was evacuating his 
paintings and drawings from his studio, 
his friend, Francis Taylor* persuaded him 
to send them, in his care, to America. Tay- 
lor also rescued about 100 drawings which 
John had torn up “in a fit of madness.” In 
all Taylor brought over twenty paintings 
and 246 drawings. 
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John wrote to his friend, Mrs. William 

Cazalet, an Englishwoman: “Taylor has 

taken away a mass of early drawings 
which it broke my heart to part with. No 

one in America will be able to see the 


point of them. I hope they'll come. back.” 
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YOUNCSTOWN ( 4 VA 

HOSE « BELTING «© MOLDED GOODS » A BS PACKING EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 
DIVISION OF al i ‘ *Not the director of the Metropolitan Muse- 

LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION um, but another Francis Taylor who runs 8 

gallery of the samc nz mc in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Springtime in the Majors 

Spring poked a cautious nose over Jack 
Frost’s shoulder last week, shivered, hesi- 
tated, and then came out anyway—in 
muffler and topcoat. For the major-league 
baseball clubs began their spring training 
in the chilly North. 

Up at Bear Mountain, N. Y., Washing- 
ton Irving’s gremlins, who put Rip Van 
Winkle to sleep for two decades, were an- 
noyed that the Brooklyn Dodgers had 
invaded their habitat while ice was in the 
Hudson River. They jinxed the weather, 
and the first week was cold and wet. The 
Dodgers didn’t mind too much: They had 
obtained official permission to use the 
United States Military Academy Field 
House at West Point for indoor practice 
and they took full advantage of it. 

On the team’s first day at new head- 
quarters, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek appeared 
at Bear Mountain Inn for a surprise lunch- 
eon. Brooklyn publicists conspired to get 
a photograph of the Madame with the 
daffiness boys. But the inspiration wasn’t 
mutual, and the picture wasn’t snapped. 

With such stars as Pete Reiser, Peewee 
Reese, Lew Riggs, and Cookie Lavagetto 
in the armed forces, the Brooklyn accent 
was no longer on youth but on three vital 
factors in the Selective Service Act: 


Ace: Outfielder Johnny Cooney was 42 
last Thursday, the oldest Dodger on the 
roster. Yet he was the spriest of the two 
dozen players going through their paces on 
the Army field. Weight, and not age (41), 
slowed down the running of Fat Freddie 
Fitzsimmons, pitcher and coach. Paul 
Waner, who traveled from home in Sara- 
sota, Fla., to join the team, is 40, and 
Ray Hayworth, veteran  second-string 
catcher, is 38. 











Depenpency: All the players are mar- 
ried, and First Baseman Dolph Camilli, 
with five offspring, leads in the hungry- 
mouths-to-feed division. 


Frrness: Manager Leo Durocher has 


| been rejected by the Army for a perfor- 


ated ear drum; Infielder Augie Galan, for 
an “extension flexion” of the right arm and 
left knee; and Les Webber, relief pitcher, 
for a bad eye and an athletic heart. 
Journeying to West Point by bus each 
day, the players were more interested in 


| the Cadets than vice versa. On the net- 


enclosed field by noon, they trotted around 
the field, threw the ball around in a pep- 


| per game, and took their turns at bat. 


md Baseman Billy Herman was 
switched to third by Durocher to plug a 
hole in the infield, but Herman let the 
ball dribble through his legs more often 
than not. Kirby Higbe, pitcher, dodged 
as much work as he could. 

After two and a half hours, the athletes 
were panting and perspiring, and Du- 
Tocher would call it quits. The manager 
also worked out later with the Army ball 
team in his capacity as advisory coach. 
On the way back, the players chortled 


that the other New York teams—the 








Water wheels, built to concentrate 

natural power, were one of man’s 
early introductions to the powerful 
forces he is still learning to command. 
Cumbersome methods of shutting off 
or diverting the flow of water were 
used to control application of the 


wheel’s power. It was a long time 
before the development ea 
devices for making this giant do man’s 
bidding took place. : 

As a matter of fact, when the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company started in busi- 
ness, 25 years ago, so much still re- 
mained to be done in the field of 
coupling driving and driven units that 


we have concerned ourselves solely - 


with the design and manufacture of 
industrial clutches ever since. Today, 


Twin Disc*Clutches improve the per- 
formance of power driven equipment 


ranging all the way from fine machine 


tools to rugged earth moving ma- 


Twin Dise Machine Tool Clutches add 
easy operation and nae int adjust- 

ent to compactness, high torque ¢a- 
panity and iar out life to st. 2. onl of 
every demand made of them by modern 
high speed production. 












chinery of enormous capacity. 

Precise control and maximum utili- 
zation of power applied to loads are 
increasingly important. To help for- 
ward-looking manufacturers sna the 
most of new ideas, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company offers today—now, 
while new designs are being planned 
—the assistance of its skilled engineers. 

Reliable clutch performance is ob- 
tained only by careful consideration 
of every factor of speed, load and ser- 
vice conditions, with clutches chosen 
to meet the needs of the job. A 
quarter century’s experience in appli- 
cation engineering as well as manu- 
facturing . . . and a broad, varied line 
of standard clutches . . . are at your 
service here. Consult us on your clutch 
problems now, as you plan the prod- 
ucts you will be making tomorrow. 
Twin Disc CLutcH COMPANY, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
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Day in, day out, the men of the Mer- 
chant Marine play their grim game of 
tag with death. Quietly . . . determinedly 
. without fanfare, they keep coming 
back for more... keep the ships sailing 
... keep the vital supplies of war flow- 
ing to all parts of the world, wherever 
they're needed, when they're needed. 
For more than forty years ships of the 
Great White Fleet have been manned by 
staffs who combined the highest tradi- 
tions of seamanship with a specialized 
knowledge of Caribbean waters . . . 
knowledge that resulted in the efficient 
care and prompt delivery of in- 
valuable cargoes. 
| Today, our ships are dressed in 


The men who 


man the ships 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
COSTARICA * PANAMA %* COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, 8.W.1. 
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wartime gray .. . their passenger accom- 
modations and refrigerated holds con-- 
tributing to the successful prosecution of 
the war. And the men who served aboard 
them in times of peace still tread their 
decks . . . giving to the stern business of 
war the same full measure of experience 
and devotion to duty that they formerly 
gave to Inter-American trade. 

Travelers and merchants of the Americas 
look forward to the day when the Great 
White Fleet may once more ply a peace- 
ful Caribbean. Meanwhile, all honor to 
the men of the Merchant Marine—heroes 
all. We of the United Fruit Company 
are proud of them. . . as is every red- 
blooded American! 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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Bear Mountain blaze: An tron cub 
tends a Dodger-warming fire... 


Giants and Yankees—lacked an indoor 
field for practice. 

Weary, the team wrote letters during 
the late afternoon, creaked about the bil- 
liard tables, and comforted themselves 
with a snack. For dessert, the Inn offered 
only Dodger specials: Jelly Roll a la 
Higbe, Stewed Mixed Fruits Fitzsimmons, 
and Ice Cream Puff Medwick. 

Northeast of Bear Mountain, the Bos- 
ton Braves began training this week at 
Wallingford, Conn., and the Red Sox at 
Medford, Mass. In New Jersey, the Yanks 
put up at Asbury Park, and the Giants at 
Lakewood. The St. Louis Cardinals went 
to Cairo, Ill., and the Browns to Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. The Philadelphia Phillies 
pitched camp at Hershey, Pa., and the 
Athletics at Wilmington, Del. The Wash- 
ington Senators filibustered at College 
Park, Md. Indiana housed six clubs: the 
Cleveland Indians at La Fayette, the Cin- 
cinnati Reds at Bloomington,.the Detroit 
Tigers at Evansville, the Pittsburgh Pirates 
at Muncie, and the Chicago White Sox 
and Cubs at French Lick. 

Besides the sunshine, the item most 
notably missing this year is manpower. 
No team has its full spring quota of 40 
men. And after the season starts on April 
21, fast-dwindling ranks are likely to cause 
a collapse of the pennant races before 
the September home stretch. 
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Sport Shorts 


New Recorp: Competing for the first 
time for the Navy, Ensign i 
Warmerdam caught an updraft during the 
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= International 
... for Curt Davis, Joe Medwick, . 
Alban Glossop, and Les Webber 


Chicago Relays and lifted himself over 
the pole-vault crossbar at 15 feet 8% 
inches—a new world record. His previous 
top had been 15 feet 734 inches outdoors, 
and his new high marked the S$8rd time 
that he had cleared 15 feet. Warmerdam 
attempted to swing over 16 feet, but 
brushed the bar down three times. He 
may soar higher when he finishes pre- 
flight training at Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Pep Poorsp: All the pep went out of 
Willie Pep in Madison Square Garden 
last Friday night as he tasted defeat for 
the first time in 63 professional fights. 
The featherweight champ, who has piled 
up the longest winning streak in the his- 
tory of modern boxing, wilted completely 
under the windmill threshing of Sammy 
Angott. Although the meeting was a non- 
title bout, Angott hopes that the unani- 
mous decision entitles him to a crack at 
the lightweight crown. 


Season’s Enp: The National Hockey 
League wound up its season March-18 by 
chilling pre-season prognostications, - in- 
cluding Newsweex’s (Nov. 2, 1942), in 
all positions but one. The Detroit Red 
Wings skated off with the title as ex- 
pected, but upsets troubled the rest of 
the league. Boston was second, then To- 
ronto, and Montreal. Chicago and New 
York, ranging in the cellar, were elimi- 
nated from the Stanley Cup play-offs. The 
hockey World Series began this week with 
the Red Wings facing the Maple Leafs at 
Detroit, and the Canadiens vs. the Bruins 


| at Boston. 


CLOTH-DRYING SKILL BORN IN 1904 
HELPS GIVE THEM... 


A WINTER SUIT 
WITH A SUMMER LINING! 


IF YOU wonder what happened to the 
boy in a “zoot” suit, look again . . . he’s 
traded it in for a “shoot” suit... the 
newest creation of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 

It’s an all-season camouflage uniform of 
reversible cloth ... printed to match fall 
and winter terrain on one side... spring 
or summer on the other! 

It’s taking industrial miracles to get 
these suits to our fighting men in time... 
problems of processing literally millions 
of feet of cloth. And from the very time 
that cotton is plucked from the plant, 
Sturtevant “Puts Air to Work” to speed 
it along. Conveying the raw fibres, dry- 
ing the staple stock, air conditioning the 
spinning and weaving rooms, ventilating 
the dye house, even heating the shipping 
rooms. 

Thanks to knowledge of textile drying, 
for example, that goes back to Sturte- 


vant’s pioneer Tenter Frame Dryer of 


1904...today’s drying equipment, at 
such large mills as Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., 
delivers this camouflage cloth—and other 
four or five yard goods — at record- 
breaking speeds of six miles per hour! 


Here, again, yesterdays of Sturtevant 
pioneering are working for Victory. 
Engineered Air makes the difference in 
another of America’s war-won skills that 
face new horizons when Peace is won. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 








Metropolitan Moments . ... << .. ~~ - by Wisdom 











“With a Victory atin I’ve Got a Date... 


to Raise Next Winter’s Vegetable Plate” 


Until such a date as essential war alcohol is no longer needed, Calvert distilleries 
will continue on a 100% war production basis. In the meantime, your favorite Cal- 
vert Reserve will continue to be drawn from the now irreplaceable reserves of rare, 


selected stocks—laid away in Calvert’s huge warehouses. Refined to a magnificent 


lightness, Calvert Reserve remains, for your enjoyment, the “finest whiskey you can 


drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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“RECRUIT” CARD INDEX CABINETS 
These sturdily built wood card index cabinets are 
furnished in one and two-drawer units . 

* and 5x6” cards. Ideal for card index 
Finished in attractive medium dark green. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. 





















There are many useful G/W office: 
accessories that help speed up 
business routine and the production 
of war materials. They meet the 
need for greater efficiency and 
enable people to do more work 
with less effort. 


These practical and economical 
“business helps’’ are sold by lead- 
ing stationers and office equipment 
dealers. Your local stationer will be 
glad to recommend G/W office 
accessories that meet your indi- 
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Clark Lee’s Pacific 


One of the American officers was tall 
and dark, and the other was medium-sized 
and blond, with his trousers torn off at the 
knees and one shirt sleeve gone. 

“MacArthur has sure got us _ slewed, 
stewed, and tattooed with these green 
troops,” said the tall one. 

“Those airplanes have really got us 
switched, twitched, and bewitched,” said 
the other. 

Clark Lee found the officers on a moun- 
tain road near the Gulf of Lingayen, where 
“the Jap,” as General MacArthur always 
calls the enemy, had landed in force. Clark 
Lee was the AP’s ace correspondent in the 
Pacific. He is a dark, handsome, and 
sleepy-eyed fellow who probably will win 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize. His book, “They 
Call It Pacific,” is by far the best report- 
ing of America’s own war in the vastnesses 
on the west. Almost reluctantly, it over- 
rules the AP’s traditional objectivity and 
becomes an angry, faithful record of Amer- 
ica’s breach of promise to the Philippines. 
That is 95 per cent of the book. The rest 
is a provocative indictment of United 
States unpreparedness, naval timidity, and 
United States Navy-Army warfare which, 
it is broadly intimated, is far from finished 











right now., The book has no, global-per-... . 


spective at all; Clark ‘Lee did not know 
what was going on in the other hemi- 
sphere. As it stands, however, it is a heart- 
breaker for any American. 

Right up to the end, the boys on Bataan 
speak through Lee: 

“They still hoped that by some miracle 
our planes would dive out of the sky and 
check the advancing Japs and give us a 
chance to reorganize at the last minute 
and start to win. Failing that, they hoped 
to get to Corregidor and hold on there 
. . - On Corregidor, too, they held on to 
their hope to the last day. All they knew, 
when the end came, was that help had not 
reached them. They did not know, and 
would not have believed, that no help was 
going to be sent. Someone thought it 
couldn’t be done.” 

It is quite clear that Lee thinks it could 
have been done. Pat Hurley got three ships 
through from Australia (though the car- 
goes never reached Corregidor) . ‘Several 
of our submarines brought ammunition— 
the wrong kind. “Hurley’s three ships 
and those submarines represented the only 
efforts that the United States made to 
get aid to the Philippines, except for the 
bombing raid that MacArthur arranged 
after he reached Australia. That raid was 
really a salute to the dead of Bataan 
who still would be living if the United 
States had not decided that the Pacific 
was a secondary front.” 

Clark Lee came home with a vivid faith 
in MacArthur and his destiny. As for the 
Navy, he brought back what appears to be 
documentary proof that our admirals were 
on the defensive (“stripped of their battle- 
ships they were as lost as a man suddenly 
deprived of his trousers in the middle of 
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Fifth Avenue”) until Admiral William F. 
Halsey took over the command in the 
South Pacific. “The old idea of ‘we can’t 
go there because the Japs are there’ was 
replaced by Halsey’s watchword: ‘Attack: 
Repeat: Attack’.” 

Of the wealth of previously untold or 
half-told facts of the Pacific war, the Lee 
book contains these: 


4{ The American air forces in the Phitip- 
pines were caught on the ground in neat 


Associated Press 
Clark Lee wrote a heartbreaker 


rows and destroyed largely because they 
were waiting impatiently for orders to 
bomb Formosa or Hainan Island, and these 
orders “could not be issued in the Philip- 
pines because we were not yet officially 
at war with Japan.” 


J “Our Navy was just as strong on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7 when the battleships 
were still exploding and sinking in Pearl 
Harbor as it was five months later in our 
first fight in the Coral Sea. Why, then, 
couldn’t our Navy save Wake Island, only 
2,000 miles from Pearl Harbor? ... A 
tremendous American task force was or- 
dered to turn back when within 150 miles 
of Wake Island .. .” (Then Lee gives the 
complete radio message from the Marines 
at Wake, which our naval “information” 
services abbreviated at the time. It was: 
“Get off your fat backsides and send us 
more ammunition and more Japs.”) 


§ Guadalcanal almost became another Ba- 


_taan. “In many ways, the Battle of Savo 


T-lend ... was as disastrous as the Pearl 
Harbor attack.” And “while the American 
publ.c was being fed reports of our grow- 
ing airplane construction . . . the startling 
fact was that cight months after the start 
of the war our Navy could only get 29 
planes to send into Guadalcanal, and those 
arrived nearly two weeks after the landing!” 


© General MacArthur in an air raid on 
Corregidor, as told by his orderly, Sgt. 


Domingo Adversario: “We were inside 


general’s house topside, when air alarm 
sounded. I told gencral go down (appar- 


ently to air-raid she!er). sv! he ask me if 
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| Jinmees of Freedom 


In this land of liberty, free men have 
rubbed the lamp of knowledge and 
produced hosts of friendly Jinnees 
of many kinds. These good Jinnees 
multiply the productive ability of 
each pair of hands, bringing increas- 
ing freedom from want and from 
fear. In various forms they serve in 
the mechanized mining of coal and 
metals, in oil fields and timberlands, 
throughout Jinnee-filled factories, 
in every sphere of transport and 
construction. 


The uninterrupted help of our Jin- 
nees depends on stout sinews. And 
wherever these sinews must stand 
everlasting activity, America’s 
friendly Jinnees have become confi- 
dent of the dependability of Wick- 
wire Rope. 


For 122 years Wickwire Spencer 
has specialized in perfecting wire 
and wire products. Before any wire 
can go into Wickwire Rope its 
strength is tested and retested. Then 
when the rope is skillfully formed, 
giant juggernauts attempt to de- 
stroy sample pieces of it, to make 
certain it is typically Wickwire in 
strength and endurance. 

*% * * 


Today Wickwire Rope production 
is breaking all-time records—help- 
ing to build and rig Liberty Ships, 
aiding in war industries, and doing 
heavy jobs on every front. Its only 
aim is speedier Victory—for an 
early return to service as the stout 
sinews of more and more Jinnées 
of Peace. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, MARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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I hear airplane. When I hear he go outside. 
We all three leaning against embankment. 
One bomb striking tree in front of us, | 
holding helmet front general’s face, my 
face, half and half, chauffeur standing be- 
hind him. Piece shrapnel hit, my finger 
where holding helmet, cut it almost one 
half off but it now recover. After, Japanese 
planes come very near and machine-gun 
us but we no time to dodging, only lean 
backward. I feel general’s knees shaking. r 
(Tuey Cauu Ir Pactric. By Clark Lee. 
374 pages. Index. Viking. $3.) 


Sheean, Spain, and Churchill 


Vincent Sheean is perhaps the most per- 
sistent exponent of the Sir Galahad schoo! 
of journalistic prose engendered by th: 
Spanish Civil War. Not even a world con- 
flict has dimmed the fascination he feels 
for his favorite phrase (circa 1939) : “The 
blood of the Ebro was flowing into the 
Thames.” Although this curious riparian 
phenomenon still baffles the geographers 
and some ordinary readers, it makes good 
sense to Sheean. 

In “Between the Thunder and the Sun.” 
Sheean produces some quotations which 
may now surprise Winston. Churchill arid 
the Duke of Windsor. They are, however, 
said to have been spoken by those excel- 
lencies on the Riviera in January 1939,. 
where Sheean was enduring “our upper 
class friends ” at the late Maxine Elliot’s . 
villa in Cannes. Sheean relates: 

“On the night when Tarragona fell (Jan. 
19, 1939) our party dined at the Windsors’ 
house at Antibes . . . When some of the 
more overpowering "guests had departed, 
the Duke of . Windsor: and Mr. Churchill 
settled down to a prolonged argument . 
The Duke had read with amazement Mr. 
Churchill’s recent articles on Spain and 
his newest one (out that day, I believe) in 
which he appealed for an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. ‘You of all people, Winston.’ 
was the gist of his [the Duke’s] argument, 
‘cannot wish to make friends of these 
murderers and _ thieves.’ Churchill said: 
‘Sir, I would make a friend of the devil 
himself, if it would save England . 
When our kings are in conflict with our 
constitution, we change our kings’.” 

By 1939, the writer concludes, Churchill 
“had traversed an immense _ ideological 
area.” He had completed his “long journey 
from the satisfied Toryism of 1935 . . . his 
mind had been tempered by the supreme 
crisis.” Less than two weeks later, Sheean 
was back in Spain, “sleeping in ditches 
and on floors, watching the heartbreaking 
retreat of the republic.” 

In this book are other Sheean moments: 


Paris in the fatal 1940 spring, the cliffs of © — 


Dover, the London blitz, a convoy rendez- 
vous in the mid-Atlantic, and a swin? 
around the Far East and home just before 
Pearl Harbor. In May of 1942 Jimmie 
Sheean joined the United States Army Air 
Forces. (BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE 
Sun. By Vincent Sheean. 428 pages. Index. 
Random House. $3.) 


QA sense of history, Sheean thinks, is 


much more common among _ journalists 
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than among politicians. “I could name half 
a dozen of my own colleagues”—and he 
certainly includes John T. Whitaker. Their 
lines crossed many times in the last dec- 
ade, in Rome, Spain, Prague, London, and 
back at home again on Dec. 7, 1941. Whit- 
aker has written a book too. It comes out 
at the same place—all-time abandonment 
of isolationism. In outline, the Whitaker 
account might seem oft-told. But there is 
much fresh dope on Franco’s kind of war; 
a drastic scene between Hitler and Roehm 
that will go into history books; an im- 
portant portrait of Ernest Bevin, and the 
Italian changes that Whitaker had time to 
cover better than most. (WE Cannor Es- 
caPE History. By John T. Whitaker. 374 
pages.. Index. Macmillan. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Year or Decision: 1846. By Bernard 
DeVoto. 538 pages. Maps, index. Little, 
Brown. $3.50. This was the year America 
took the Santa Fe Trail to empire. DeVoto 
thinks it marked a turning point in our 
national destiny, and our center of gravity 
shifted then. His historical study of the 





: Pix 
DeVoto marked a decisive year 


people who went West is written in the 
high imaginative tension of the hour for 
a nation once more at a turning point. 


Tue Forest anp THE Fort. By Hervey 
Allen. Frontispiece. 344 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. The story. of Salathiel Al- 
bine, who was brought up by a Shawnee 
chief in mid-eighteenth century and later 
joined the whites at Fort Pitt as aide and 
scout, is the first of a planned sequence 
of six novels. Possessed by the scene rather 
than by the character of the possibilities 
of adventure telling, the author of “An- 


thony Adverse” will disappoint those who’ 


look for the color of that work. 


Monkey. By Wu Ch’éng-én. Translated 
by Arthur Walcu. 366 poves. Joia Day. 
£2.75. Probably the gayest classic in any 
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‘Tere comes good old McCallister with the reinforcements !”’ 








**At Ease”—and how! 


The big city is a swell place for enlisted 
men these days. For instance, in New 
York there’s the Times Square Canteen, 
47th St. and Broadway, where any en- 
listed man can get a free shower, or 
shave with free blades. 

A big lounge with easy-chairs says 
“welcome’”’ to service men who want to 
sit down ard read a magazine or news- 
paper... or just relax. There’s a grand 
piano for anybody who likes to play 

What’s more, Pepsi-Cola is served free 
at the foo:! counter where hot dogs and 


hamburgers are sold at minimum prices. 

The sanie goes for the Pepsi-Cola Can- 
teen at 13th and G Sts. in Washington, 
D. C, and the Pepsi-Cola Service Men’s 
Center, Mason and Market Sts., San 
Francisco. 

All three of these Service Canteens 
were built and are maintained by the 
Pepsi-Cola Company—and are operated 
by N. Y. City Defense Recreation Com- 
mittee in New York, Recreation Services, 
Inc. in Washington and Hospitality 
Tfouse ir, San Franeiseo. 

— Advertisement 





AGE FENCE 


- utsnerteas Hirst Wire Fence — Since 1883 


’, 





Whose Fence Lasts Longest 7 


@ That logical question has a logical answer. If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manu- 
factured and erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of this or any other 
chain link fence can be extended by experienced, Page-trained service men. The qualiy 
fence that is inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. You may not be able to replace 
your fence until after Victory has been won. Care for the one you have. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of Association member nearest you. He is qualified to serve you now and help you 


plan for the future. Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. - 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


oiP WITH YOUR COFFEE 


B& C COCKTAIL 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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A SE SE ERED 


literature, this story, which since the six- 
teenth century has delighted practically 
every Chinese who could read, is at last 
translated for our delectation. “Don 
Quixote,” “The Arabian Nights,” “Hajji 
Baba,” and Disney, all come to mind as 
one reads the magical, hilarious adven- 
tures of the monkey who tried to make 
the grade as an Immortal. 








MUSIC 





Symphony and Industry 


One of the regular characteristics of a 
major symphony orchestra is the financial 
“crisis,” which must be staged each year 
with appropriate fanfare in the local press 
to attract the attention—and the checks— 
of wealthy sponsors. But before the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra got around 
to its 1943 crisis, it was apparent to Fa- 
bien Sevitzky, the conductor, and How- 
ard Harrington, the manager, that this 
year it wasn’t going to work. 

The orchestra was about to fold. The 
regular concerts were obviously going to 
raise only about 40 per cent of the $150,- 
000 budget. Transportation difficulties had 
cut out-of-town music lovers off the sub- 
scribers’ list and canceled a usually profit- | 
able Eastern tour. Moreover, a little deli- 
cate sounding out showed them that the 
artistic civic-mindedness of the regular 
wealthy backers was shrinking visibly with 
the day-by-day report of the Congres- 
sional debate on income taxes. 

The only money in town, Sevitzky and 
Harrington gloomily concluded, was in the 
booming war industries. With a faint hope 
of tapping this lucrative vein, Harrington 
went to see Joseph E. Cain, executive vice 
president of P. R. Mallory, Inc., which 
manufactures bomb-release mechanisms. 
Cain had money to spend on employe rec- 
reation, and, unorthodox as the idea might 
be, he was of the opinion that a sym- 
phony concert was just that. Mallory, Inc. 
“bought” a concert for $1,700 (the aver- 
age cost of an out-of-town performance) 


‘and gave out free tickets to its employes. 


Fully 1,800 workers, wives, children, aud 
babies occupied the red plush seats in the 
Murat theater on Nov. 30. Some of the 
swing-shift workers came, a little uneasy 
in their factory clothes. Dr. Sevitzky plied 
them with a battery of sure-fire hits, They 
got Schubert’s “Unfinished,” the “William 
Tell” overture, and “Tales From the Vien- 
na Woods.” 

A bigger hit than the concert itself, 
however, was: the idea. An industrial pro- 
gram turned into an industrial season. By 
last week the Indianapolis Symphony had 
sold five concerts to three war plants. a 
large department store, and the Indiana- 
polis Railways Co. Employe attendance 
was as high as 4,500 at a single perform- 
ance. One of the best-liked numbers was 
Sevitzky’s own arrangement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “1812” overture, which calls for the 
firg of a cannon at the climax. This ef- 
fect is achieved in Indianapolis with the 
cooperation of the city police department, 
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which shoots pistols into a large garbage 
n backstage. The noise never fails to 


delight the factory-worker audience, al- 


though (from an extremely critical point 
of view) it sounds more like someone firing 
pistols into a garbage can than it does like 
a cannon blast. 

As for the deficit, the cash collected 
from the industrial season—plus a result- 
ing boom in ticket sales to war workers for 
the regular concerts—paid off $15,000. 
The Herculean efforts of the orchestra to 
save itself attracted a whole new group 
of backers, who are now well on the way 
toward making up the $23,000 that still 
remains. The Indiana State Legislature 


Indianapolis Times 
Sevitzky was a swing-shift hit 


passed a bill making it possible for the 
city and the school system jointly to’ pay 
the orchestra $50,000 a year for special 
concert series, thus assuring its future 
existence. And ten more industrial pro- 
grams are tentatively scheduled for the 
coming year. 


RECORD WEEK 


Smwetius: Sympuony No. 7. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the New York Philharmonic. 
Columbia. Three 12-inch records in album. 
$3.50. One of the three releases which 
caused Sir Thomas to sue Columbia for 
$600,000 damages (Newsweek, March 
15), this Sibelius Seventh follows hard 
after Victor’s new album of the same 


“work with Vladimir Golschmann and the 


St. Louis Symphony. The contrast is not 
favorable to the Beecham set, for the 
boys in Victor’s control room have turned 
out a recording far more brilliant and 


more sharply etched. 


Guapys SwartHout: Musica, SHow 
Hits. Accompanied by the Victor Concert 
Orchestra. Victor. Four 10-inch records in 
album, $3.50. A sure-fire best seller, with 
Miss Swarthout’s version of “Begin the 
Beguine” and “The Man I Love” guaran- 
teed to raise blood pressure from coast- 
to-coast. 











.»»FOR ACTIVE MEN 








FOOT-WORK isn’t rationed, even though shoes are. So the man who 
is as wise as he is active is turning to Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
Their natural support and patented features eliminate the foot strain 
that causes countless aches and pains. Their superior construction 
gives extra long wear and retains shape and appearance even after 
resoling. Specially trained fitters are at your service and have avail- 
able a wide size range... some models in sizes to 15... some with 


widths AAAA to EEE. 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. Dept. N-3A, Rockland, Massachusetts, - 


4 PATENTED 
COMFORT 


oapciicasevessusesee 





Akron M. O'Neil Co. 
Allentown 
Wetherhold-Metzger 
Atlanta Geo. Muse Clo. Co. 
AtlanticCity  Katzinger’s 
Baltimore NN. Hess’ Sons 
Beaumont White House 
Birmingham Selby-Bonfield 
Boston Walsh Shoe Shop 
Graham Shoe Co. 
Filene’s Men's Store 
Sroakie Phone 7 * rea 
Buffalo A.M 
Charleston, W. Va. 
The Diamond 





Chicago Marshall Field 
Cincinnati Potter ShoeCo. 
Cleveland StoneShoeCo. 
Columbus og ee 
Dallas Volk B 

Decatur Folrath & Fo Peirsth 
Denver Fontius Shoe Co. 


peu Moines Field Shoe Co. 
'yfe & Co. 


FEATURES 

1. Patented Shank 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4. Correct Arch Fitting 


WRIGHT 


SHOES 


Elizabeth Hilgendorff’s 
Evansville va Shoe 
Flint ub 
Fort Wayne Sel ‘shoes 
Greensboro _Rob’t Sills 
ar _ G. Fox & Co. 
W. G. Simmons Corp. 
Holl ywood Goodwin’s 
Houston Sakowitz Bros. 
Huntington 
Foard & Harwood 
Indianapolis Marott’ : 
Jacksonville Levy 
Kansas City Miller Shoe 
Knoxville S.H. George 
Lansing Schaefer's 
Lawrence and Lowell 
Dickerman-McQuade 
Lincoln Haney’s 
Los Angeles Gude’s Inc. 
ullock’s 
Louisville notes ae 
Macon Macon Shoe Co. 
Memphis 








Miami Burdine’s 
Minneapolis C. M. Stendal 
The Dayton Company 
Newark Funk, Lewis 
New Haven 
Emerson-Darby 
New Orleans Pokorny’s 
New York City - 
In Metropolitan New 
York are many dealers. 
For store most conven- 
iently located — tele- 
phone Wisconsin 7-6540 
Oakland Chas. Kushins 
Okla. City Rothschild’s 
Omaha 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Peoria John Moser’s 
Crawford’s 
Philadelphia —_ Cherry's 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s 


B & Buhl 
Portiand,Ore. Meier-Frank 





Arch Preserver 


Providence Kays-Newport 
Thos, F. Peirce 


aca 
etherhold-Metzger 
St.Louis Famous-Barr 
i Baer & Fuller Co. 
St. Paul Emporium 
Sacramento Lavenson’s 
San Francisco 
Sommer & Kaufmann 
Scranton Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle Nordstrom’s 
Frederick & Nelson 
Shreveport Phelps 
Spokane The Crescent 
Springtield “es om te 
Tacoma 
Troy L. ff y yrek 
Washington Boyce & Lewis 
Raleigh pag en | 
Wichita John Bra itsch 
Wilmington Storm’s 


Worcester 3 
York, Pa. Newswanger’s 





For Women — Selby’ Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 














ay land Rink Free when 
NO-OX-ID protected 


They must arrive without rust damage 
to pa a eM. parts and ready to 
run under their own steam without re- 
conditionin ng. Pistons, cylinders, rods, 


_ also the tender, Eve een and out- 
side, must have complete protection. 
All of these parts can be red 
coated with NO-OX-ID b brushi 
spraying. Precision Sided a 
parts are given the additional protection 
of a N' X-IDized Wrapping. 
During weeks at sea, wind-blown salt 
_ water cannot | peso this perfect mois- 
ture barrier. The extra lubricating quality 
of NO-OX-ID enables the locomotives 
a to work rv pat upon arrival 
minimum cleaning. 
All corrosion-accelerating conditions 
are not as severe as this; but, 
of your rust problem, there is a combi- 


fod We NO-OX-ID “ty a. 
ize rapper to solve it perfectl 
en Chemical Gomi ny, NO-O x 


ID Division, 310 S. Mi 
Chicago 


» Illinois. 


NO' 'ID 


rust preventive 
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Dewey of New York 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Ausinr — Revisiting the gover- 
nor’s office at Albany after ten years 
kindles memories. There is much that 
is the same. Bill Lamborn still stands 
at the door, offering more cordial wel- 
come with one hand than most men 
can with two. He has seen a good many 
governors come and go in these 53 
years. Their portraits look down on 
him from the old walls of the front 
office — Theodore Roosevelt, Hughes, 
Whitman, Al Smith, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Lehman. But beyond that, 
where the new governor and his secre- 
tary, Paul Lockwood, deal with state 
business, there is one unmistakable 
change. 

For ten years after 1922, the office 
of the governor of New York was the 
centcr of an intense’ concern with na- 
tional pelitics. Three times in those 
ten years a governor of New York 
sought the Presidential nomination. 
Twiee, in ’28 and ’32, he got it: State 
business in those years seemed remote 
and secondary. It was a matter of no 


interest to the swarm of ‘visitors from ~ 


other states who came to the shrine. 

State business has the exclusive right 
of way now. It’s moving faster than it 
has for many years. Nebody is talking 
about national politics, and nobody, ap- 
parently, is thinking about it. But state 
business can be tremendously colorful 
when Gov. Thomas E. Dewey is direct- 
ing it. 

Dewcy is by nature as quick, inquisi- 
tive and forceful a man as ever lived. 
Everything intcrests him, most of all 
the problems of government. He at- 
tacks them with a machine-gun series 
of questions. The feathers fly, until a 
problem emerees in all its nakedness. 
Phonies find it hard to get by that kind 
of mental and verbal frisking. 

The government of New York, with 
the bureaus, committees and commis- 
sions that 30 years of social experimen- 
tation have addcd, is a gargantuan ma- 
chine. It costs $370,000,000 a year and 
employs 50,000 persons. Since the time 
of Al Smith, governors have been so 
busy putting “social gains” on ice that 
the refrigerator has had no real cleaning 
out. The state administration is not 
corrupt. Nor has it been politically 
abused. But it has got into an awful 
state of d'srenai>. Righting it, alone, 


. will provide enough labor to keep the 


governor up to his neck in work for 
a lonz time. 


Quietly, hut firmly, Dewcy has been 


accelerating the legislative part of the 
repair job. Two measures needed for 
years have already -been whipped 
through. The date of the beginning of 
the fiscal year has been moved from 
July 1 to April 1. And a reapportion- 
ment of the legislature required by the 
state constitution, but neglected for 27 
years, has just been enacted despite 
spirited opposition. The measure of this 
achievement is suggested by the fact 
that neither Al Smith, F.D.R. nor 
Lehman could get it donc. 

Both Dewey’s relations w'th his 
legislative majority and with the press 
are excellent. He is making few sp-eches, 
none of them on national affairs, and 


wasting no time on the endless social - 


and political engagements that usually 
cat into the time and encrey of public 
men. The politicos are naturally some- 


what irked by h's policy of studying 


cach department and getting the best 


possible person: to head it before the ° 


makes appointments. This takes time, 
and he has made few major appoint- 
ments, but it should pay the ‘state 
dividends in a revitalized government. 


Provision for the postwar needs of 
returning soldiers, which is much in 
Dewey’s mind, comes down now, as in 
other states, largely to a question of 
fiscal policy. Surpluses must be created 
and protected against the itchy hands 
of spenders, on one side, and the pitcous 
outcries for tax reduction, on the other. 
New York has a $44,000,000 surplus 
now. Dewey’s current budget will add 
$10,000,000 more. Reserves may well 
bring the nest egg to over $60,000,000. 
There will be further additions as 
economies are made within the budget. 

As Dewey sees it, his chief job, now 


that a nationwide food pinch threatens, 
is to see to the planting, growing and 


harvesting of maximum crops on New 


York’s fertile soil. Called upon to speak 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, he avoided the 
customary flight into Lincoln quotations 


and talked about the need of food and 
farm workers. Since no one can eat 
quotations, however noble, that is prob- 


ably what Lincoln himself would have 


advised. 
It’s good to watch Dewey at work. 


These days when Federal .bureaucracy 


is doing so poorly, vital state govern- 


ments are the most hopeful sign on our 
domest'c sccne. In four years at Albany 
Dewey s!.ould give the Empire State 


somethin to remember. 
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KENTUCKY. STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


Qs yn. 
TWLED aY aRown-romman DISTILLERY °° 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
100 PROOF 


Sings 50 3 Sah aaa aia 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC., AT LOUISVILLE TN KENTUCKY 
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Snapshot of a ‘Victory Appetite 


This business of winning a war doesn’t 
leave a fighter or a war worker much time for figuring 
out just the right amount of vitamins and minerals 
in a mess kit or a lunch box. It’s usually a case of 
eat what’s there, and on with the job. 


Yet, without a diet both appetizing and properly 
nutritious, our victories would be fewer, our Army- 
Navy “E” production feats would be rarer. 


Here again, American industry, aided by modern 
chemistry, serves the victory cause. Through vi- 
tamin-and-mineral fortification of countless products, 
the food industry helps maintain a healthy America. 


Monsanto is privileged to serve the food industry 
in this. great program, supplying it with a broad 
range of mineral supplements of exceptional purity. 
These are used to add much-needed calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron in the processing of many widely 
used foods . 2: making for strong bones, sound teeth, 
a healthy circulatory system and good tone in mus- 
cles and body cells. 


Food manufacturers and Monsanto Chemistry 
are packing years of nutritional progress into 
these fighting months. In the years of victorious 
peace to come, that’s bound to mean a sturdier, 
healthier, better-fed nation than ever before. 
_ Monsanto Cuemicat Company, St. Louis. 


HOW MONSANTO serves— Monsanto food-grade mineral supple- 
ments include Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate, Mono Calcium 
Phosphate, Di Calcium Phosphate, Tri Calcium 
Phosphate, Calcium Pyrophosphate, Di Sodium 
Phosphate, Tri Sodium Phosphate, Sodium Pyro- 
phosphate, Iron Phosphates, Iodized Calcium Phos- 
phate, special phosphates and iodized mixtures. 
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